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| For the Presbyterian. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE CAMP. 


Harnison’s Lanpina, Virginia, 
July 28, 1862. 


To H. Stuart, Esq. 
My Dear Brother—I had intended to 
keep you regularly informed of the con- 


dition of things at this point, and the 


progress made from week to week by the 
Christian Commission, in relieving and 
comforting the sick; but we fiad it exceed- 
ingly dificult, under the circumstances sur- 
rounding us, to always carry out into prac- 
tice what it is in our minds todo. Yester- 


day was a bright and beautiful Sabbath. 


The weather in the middle of the day was 
extremely warm, but an occasional breeze 
relieved us somewhat from the scorching 
rays of the sun. Public services were held 
twice during the day—in the morning in 
front of the old Harrison mansion, the 
sick who were able gathering at the doors 
of their tents, and those who were feeble, 
but yet able to go about, standing or sitting 
around within hearing distance. In the 
afternoon we held a similar meeting in one 
of the openings between a row of tents. 
One pleasant feature connected with these 
services is, that we have a fine choir of 
singers, composed of about fifteen or twenty 
young men from the 11th Pennsylvania 
Reserves. They add greatly to the inter- 
est of our meetings, and attract many by 
their good singing. This regiment suf- 
fered very greatly in loss during the recent 
battles, nearly every officer being either 
killed or taken prisoner. We cannot say 
that the sickness is increasing in the army 
of the Potomac: so far from this, we rather 
think it is diminishing; yet there is a large 
number on the sick list; we do not know 
the exact number at this point, but suppose 
it to be over one thousand. In visiting 
around among the tents, we meet with 
much that pains and saddens the heart. 
This afternoon I sat down by the side of a 
man quite ill, emaciated in body almost to 
a skeleton. He may recover, but his 
appearance gave little hope that he would 
ever rise from that cot again. I talked 
with him, and endeavoured to fix his mind 
on that great Friend who remembers our 
sorrows, and knows that we are dust. He 
said it was all true, that we had no other 
to whom we could look with the same con- 
fidence and hope in the day of affliction. 
But,” he continued, since [ came into 
the army, I have forgotten that Friend, and 
now I fear he has forgotten me.” I asked 
him if he had ever professed to be on the 
Lord’s side. ‘O yes—before I entered 
the army as a soldier; my wife is a Chris- 
tian woman, and [ have two dear children 
at home with her in Connecticut.” I 
urged him to come to Christ, though he 
had denied him and dishonoured his name, 
yet he was willing to own him as his child. 
He asked me to come and see him again, 
and talk with hia of the love and mercy of 
God. This was no isolated case—where 
those who were consistent members of the 
Church at home, are now in the army 
living godless lives. 

War seems to make men feel that religion 
is out of place, and that it is not possible 
to practise its holy counsels and precepts 
where it rages. This, we know, is a mis- 
taken impression, and can only fasten on 
that mind where its value and importance 
have never taken any very deep hold. I 
was deeply interested in the story of the 
trials of a young man detailed for duty at 
our hospitals. Three brothers had joined 
the army, connecting themselves with the 
same regiment: In one of the battles two 
were killed by the side of the third. He 
was left alone: He saw the bodies of those 
two beloved brothers, who had come to the 
war like himself, to battle for the honour 
and perpetuity of our government, cast, 
without coffins or funeral ceremonies, into 
the same grave with others who had fallen 
in the field. How painful to the living 
friend or relative, to see the remains of 
loved ones buried without one attendant 
circumstance to indicate the interment of 
a fellow being! Ah! it is these burial 
scenes of these dear boys—these beloved 
brothers and sons, who are so fondly cher- 
ished by hearts at home, that pains and 
saddens the heart. It would be some 
alleviation, when the news of their death 
comes, to know that their remains were to 
be brought and buried near home. But how 
often all that reaches us concerning them 
is, they were killed in such an engagement, 
on picket, or that they died at this or that 
hospital! When we see them cast into the 
grave, wrapped simply in their blanket, a 
soldier or two standing round, our thoughts 
carry us to that home they left. There, in 
that home, some one is thinking of them, 
and anticipating the time when the war, 
with its bloody conflicts, will be over, and 
they home again. Perhaps a fond mother, 
whose heart is entwined with all the affec- 
tion and tenderness of a love which no 
human love can surpass, is thinking of her 
dear boy; or perbaps is praying for him, that 
God would keep him,.and restore him to her 
again. But alas! we are putting him in 
the cold grave, away from home. He died 
on the battle-field, or in the fever tent, 
with no mother’s gentle hand to smooth his 
pillow, or wipe the death-damp from his 
fevered brow. O how often have we 
thought of those in the homes of these 
sick and dying soldiers, and prayed that 
He who bore our griefs and carried our 
sorrows, would comfort and bind up the 
broken-hearted ones. And does he not 
give that comfort? Surely he does. His 
way may appear dark to the afflicted one; 
but do you not believe that the Judge of 
all the earth will do right? Father! mo- 
ther! trusting in Jesus, all things shall 
work together for your good. Wipe away 
those tears—knoow it was a Father’s hand 
that was laid upon you. He took your 
son, and he can more than compensate for 
all our losses. 

I began to tell you of the case of a young 
man attending on the sick in these hospi- 
tals, who lost his two brothers in the same 
battle, killed by his side. Another par- 
ticular in reference to him I forgot to men- 
tion. A short time previous to the battle 
in which his brothers were killed, his mo- 
ther and another brother were killed in 
one of the Northern cities, by accident, 
making four members of his family of whom 
he was deprived in a few months. War 
makes sad havoc with the dearest relations iu 
life. The rebellious spirits who have so 
wickedly brought it upon the country will 
meet their doom. Their evil desigas will 
not succeed. They are determined and 
persistent in the work of destroying the 
Government; but it is only a determination 
that will hasten their destruction. 

July 30th, three o'clock, A.M.—I have 
just returned from seeing a man who seews 


2 


| to be on the brink of the grave. He sent 


dark to bis mind. He shrinks with terror 


against our foes. 
work of this war—we feel our strength, 
and we know the strength of our enemies, 
but we know we have the power to over- 
come them, and to maintain an unbroken 
union of States. 
they must rise as one man to this work. 
Let us have no more half-way measures. 
The question is settled that we cannot be 
two nations. 
every effort in our power to destroy those 
who persist in their attempts to do this. . 


be our boxes are delayed at Fortress Mon- 
roe. 


something as an acknowledgment of his ap- 


and will soon, we trust, be able to keep up 
the usual religious services in his regiment. 


God in the army is not a mere matter to be 


time. 
and so much to engage your time, that you 
will scarcely get through all I have penned 


justly be called the eye of the soul, for now it 


and obedience can never be in conflict; 
they are twin graces, born of the same 
spiritual parentage. 
says that ‘‘ obedience is a part of the power 
of salvation.” 


gift of the same Divine Giver with faith ; 
and is a very important part of its very life, 
and in some sense necessary to its exist- 
ence. 
is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also.” 
works, is dead, being alone.” 
17, 26. Bat antinomianism says that this 


doctrine, which is an idolatrous faith, and 


but do they not rather sin against grace, | 
by misconstruing its provisions, and mis- 
representing its purpose, and leading others event, it might become impossible to enforce 
into the same delusion? | Art. 8, Chap. 6, which provides that wit- 
sent a number of years, noticed this ten- 
dency to rest in their belief in an orthodox 
creed, instead of the life of faith, 
is Christ in you, the hope of glory ;’’—Col. 
i. 27, 28—and very aptly remarked, that. 
as ‘‘God had declared that he would 
give his glory to another, he surely would | 
not give it to a doctrine.” | 
of our own time, no doubt from observa- | 
tion, says that “the very orthodoxy of their. 
creed may conceal the decay of faith.” | 
And doubtless this is so, when they rest 
their belief in a creed, instead of the wit- | 


his nurse about an hour ago to awake me, 
and ask me to come to his tent. He is the 
man to whom I have already referred, as 
being a consistent member of the Church 
previous to entering the army. All seems 


in view.of death. He mourns his denial 
of Christ among his companions. We 
tried to lead him to trust in the Saviour as 
a forgiving friend, who was ready to hear 
and receive again poor wanderers from his 
fold. We prayed at the side of his couch, 
and left him, hoping God would pour the 
light of his truth and love upon his dark 
miod and heart. Such scenes we are con- 
stantly brought to witness and to mingle 
in. 

Our army is ready for any new movement 
towards defeating the wicked purposes of 
the enemies of our Government. We are 
all cheerful, and in good spirits. You have 
those among you, I fear, who can never 
see any thing but a cloud in our political 
sky. Clouds there must be. Their shadows 
must cross every man’s path in this world, 
if he would learn more of the bright and 
cheering rays of the sun. The sun still 
shines in the sky—and this beacon of suc- 
cess in our political sky was never more 
bright, if we would, as a people, rise in our 
might and’ strength, and crush this rebel- 
lion. Why should any in the North be less 
hopeful than the brave and noble men of 
our army! But one spirit seems to pervade 
every rank—that is, we want only to be led 
We want to make short 


Let the people know that 


And it remains that we exert 


The hospital stores come slowly. It may 


There seems to be a sort of embargo 
laid on all hospital stores at that point. A 
few days ago I received a contribution of 
five dollars from Chaplain Dickson, of the 
Eleventh Pennsylvania Reserves, in behalf 
of the Christian Commission. He said he 
saw the great good our mission, with others, 
was accomplishing, and he wished to give 


preciation of our work. The friends of our 
cause liberally respond to our calls for aid 
where you are, but we have not often met 
with a response from any in the army. 
This good brother’s health has been feeble 
for some weeks, but he is now recovering, 


He is one who believes that the service of 


held or dispensed with, according to the 
pleasure of men. 

I have written you too long a letter this 
You have so many correspondents, 


here. 
Yours in Christian bonds, 
I. O. SLOAN. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


FAITH’S DOINGS.—No. IL. 


By faith Abraham obeyed.—HeEs. xi. 8. 


United be my heart, by faith, to thee; 
Obedience, be thou my daily hist'ry. 
Faith has been termed ‘the eye of the 
new-born soul.’”? Appropriating faith may 


has a hew life, and every living thing must 
have an eye, and consequently it immedi- 
ately beholds Jesus. It was born for that 
purpose—to see Jesus; its refuge and safe- 
ty, its God and Saviour, “the Lord our 
righteousness.”” Jor every purpose of sal- 
vation Jesus is all-sufficient, in the most 
extended meaning of that term; from its 
minutest detail up to its grand consumma- 
tion on the cross. But what of obedience? 
What position does it ‘‘occupy” in the life 
of the ‘new creature?” There is an anti- 
nomian tendency that is spreading and gain- 
ing ground, that if the child of grace obeys, 
it is making efforts at self-saving. But 
nothing could be more erroneous, for faith 


Chalmers very truly 


Aud we may add, it is a 


«¢ For as the body without the spirit 


«Even so faith, if it hath not 
Jas. ii. 


union of faith and works is self-saving; 


| 


that just to believe their creed is salvation; 
thus constituting faith a mere conviction of | 
the mind—virtually making a saviour of a! 


will be chastised, instead of being accepted. 
The exaltation of grace is their pretext; 


A foreign missionary, who had been ab- | 


which | 


Another writer | 


ness of the Spirit—‘withsour spirit, that | 
we are the children of God.”’ Row. viii. 16. 


may understand, then, why Paul said, «I 
write to know the proof of you, whether ye 
be obedient in all things’ —* Lest Satan 
should get an advantage of us, for we are 
not ignorant of his wiles;” 2 Cor. ii. 9,11; 
intimating that, as far as they were dis- 
obedient, Satan had prevailed over them. 
It is true, this was mentioned in connection 
with a single fault; but it was not confined 
to that, for he “‘wrote to know if they were 
obedient in all things.’”’ If Paul attaches 
this kind of importance to obedience, have 
they not then fallen into the very wiles of 
Satan, against which he warns them, when 
they speak of it as of no importance, and 
intimate that it is rather objectionable, as 
robbing God of a part of his glory? But 
is it not expressly said that ‘good works 
glorify God,’”’ and that «‘others shall also 
glorify him, by the sight of these good 
works”? They intimate that he would be 
a much greater Saviour by saving them in 
sin, than by saving “from sin.’ But the 
Scriptures no where promise to save them 
in sin, but from sin. «Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, because he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins.” «For God sent his 
Son Jesus to bless you, in turning every 
one of you away from his iniquities.’’ 
‘Therefore, let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ, depart from iniquity.” 
Matt. i. 21; Acts iii. 26; 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
Compare these three scriptures, and see 
how exactly they accord with and sustain 
each other. 

Let us not be led away by any doctrine 
that would explain away our scriptural 
obligation to obedience. If Abraham had 
argued in this way, instead of obeying, 
when he was called to go out to “a place 
that he knew not,” he never would have 
been called «the father of the faithful.” 
There must be an extension of faith to 
faithful, or it is only like the bud of the 
flower, that perishes before it brings forth 
any ripened fruit. How shall we “be not 
slothful, but followers” of these high deeds 
of faith, if we strive to lessen the import- 
ance of obedience ? r 


“Is not God's oath upon your head, 
Ne’er to sink back on slothful bed ?” 


For the Presbyterian. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES AS WIT- 
NESSES. 


Messrs. Editors—In a former number of 
your paper is an article by KE. C. W., on 
husbands and wives as witnesses for and 
against each other, in ecclesiastical courts. 
K. C. W. arrives at the conclusion that our 
Book of Discipline is satisfactory. If this 
were the case, if ‘‘ may”’ really has the force 
of ‘‘shall,’? and husbands and wives are 
actually excluded, there can be no objection 
to such an alteration of our Book as shall 
set this point forth in unmistakeable lan- 
guage. According to KE. C. W’s statement, 
the same Presbytery at one time received, 
and at another rejected the testimony of 
the same wife, in different trials of her hus- 
band. Now, there must have been some- 
thing to justify this, and as there are those 
who think that the action of this Presby- 
tery in both cases was in strict conformity 
to our Book of Discipline, and a decision of 
the General Assembly, the writer proposes, 
as briefly as possible, to state his views 
of the matter, and endeavour to show— 
Ist. That our Book ought to be changed. 
2d. That the change proposed in the Re- 
vised Book of Discipline is in the wrong 
direction. 

The question discussed at the last of the 
trials alluded to was, ‘‘Ought a wife to be 
allowed to testify in a case io which her 
husband is charged with abusing her?” 
The debate was conducted with marked 
ability, and it is not in the power of the 
writer to treat the matter so as to throw 
more light on the subject, than the debate 
elicited.- He will therefore state the heads 
of the argument. 

Those that took the affirmative argued, 


‘Ist. That the wife is the best witness that 


can be produced in such a case, since she 
is the most likely of all others to notice 
ill-treatment from her husband, and remem- 
ber all circumstances connected with it. 
2d. That the fair inference to be drawa 
from Art. 5, Chap. 6, Book of Discipline, 
providing that a husband or wife shall not 


be compelled to bear testimony against each 


other in any judicature, is that either may 
do so voluntarily, as it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that such a rule would have been in- 
troduced after their testimony had been 
excluded. 

Those on the negative said—lIst. That 
Art. 2, Chap. 6, provides that the compe- 
tency of a witness may be affected by near- 
ness of relationship to any of the parties, 
aud if this does not apply to a wife, it is 
difficult to see to whom it can attach. There 
is no nearer relationship than that of maa 
and wife. In the language of the Bible, 
they are one flesh. Had any other relation 
been challenged, there might be room for 
deb:te, but as in this case the proposed 


witness is the wife of the accused, she is 


manifestly incompetent. 2d. That the 
construction that a wife is incompetent, is 
strengthened by the consideration that to 
allow her to testify, might make the Book 
of Discipline work against itself. In that 


nesses shall be examined, first by the party 
introducing them, then cross-examined by 
the opposite party, &:., because it is like- 
wise provided in Art. 5, of the same chapter, 
that a husband or wife shall not be com- 
pelled to bear testimony against each other. 
To this it was replied, that the article re- 
lating to the testimony of husband and 
wife did not destroy the rule of ‘giving evi- 
dence, and the right of cross-examination, 
but is simply an exception to it, and that 
the construction sought to be put on Art. 2, 
Chap. 6, excluding the testimony of hus- 
bands and wives, on the ground of nearness 
of relationship, was in direst conflict with 
the decision of the Assembly, that it is a 


It is not the witness of our spirit with it, ' principle of the Church to receive the tes- 


for this would reverse the order of things, | 
and make it mere human faith; but it is 
its witness in us;—‘“for the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit;” not our 
spirit bearing witness to it. And this’ 
brings us back to the obedience of faith. | 
Rom. i. 5. It is said, «if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.”’ 
Rom. viii. 9. Aud his was an obedient 
spirit; it had no limit. «He became obe 
dient unto death, even the death of the. 
cross; and in connection with this it is. 
said, ‘Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” Philip. ii. 5,8 Sa- 
tan represents the spirit of disobedience, 
and Christ the spirit of obedience. We 


timony of the husband jointly with that of 
the wife, in cases where the latter charges 
a third party with attempts upon her chas- 
tity. 

Both sides argued further, that they were 
sustained by the common law, as well as the 
Book of Discipline. 

The negative asserted that the common 
law did not permit husband and wife to give 
evidence where either is a party in interest, 
because their interests are substantially the 
same; and to do so would be a trespass 
upon privileged communications, and lead 
to implacable dissensions and discord in 
fanilies. The affirmative replied that it 
wa; a well-established principle of the com- 


/ mon law, and not of the common law only, 
but of State law, that a wife can make 
statements when her husband is charged 
with abusing her. To which it was an- 
swered, that both the common and State 
laws admit the testimony of a wife only in 
cases that she prusecutes, and as in the 
present instance the wife is not the accuser, 
this rule cannot apply. To which it was 
rejoined, that in cases where the State 
prosecutes, she is allowed to testify, as well 
as in those originated by herself. 

The writer thought at the time, and still 
thinks, that this reference to the common 
law unnecessarily embarrassed the debate. 
He felt that the Church had a Constitution 
of its own, and ought to be governed by its 
rules. Under the former, competency to 
testify is affected by interest, and privileged 
communications, but not by mere nearness 
of relationship. To challenge a witness be- 
cause he or she was the father or mother, 
brother or sister, son or daughter of an ac- 
cused, would upset the gravity of the best 
regulated court in the land. On the other 
hand, in our system, interest affects credi- 
bility, and the Church manifests her respect 
for domestic confidences, by providing that 
husband and wife shall not be compelled to 
testify against each other, while the com- 
mon law, in an exception to its general 
ruling, makes use of the wife in some in- 
stances, to convict her husband. A father 
or near friend of a woman can complain 
that she has been maltreated by her hus- 
band, and she will be compelled to bear 
testimony, notwithstanding her reluctance. 
The writer trasts that enough has been 
said, to show that the common law, and the 
Book of Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church, are based upon different, and, per- 
haps, irreconcilable views of natural justice. 
The language of the Book of Discipline is, 
the competency of a witness may be affect- 


ed. This seems to leave much to discretion. 


“By age’—it is not said how old a wit- 
ness ought to be. ‘By weakness of under- 
standing’’—This is far from definite. «By 
nearness of relationship’—This might be 
made to embrace father, mother, brother, 
sister, son or daughter, as well as wife. 
And, fiaally, by a variety of considerations 
which cannot be specified in detail. Oa the 
other hand, from some points of view, it 
would appear that some of the enumerations 
of the Book of Discipline allow no room for 
discretion. If the court is to judge of age, 
it is nevertheless established that some wit- 
nesses may be too young to be heard. 
‘«cWant of any of the senses essential to 
knowledge’”’ is definite enough; so is being 
under church censure for falsehood or per- 
jury. And although it be left for the 
court to say how far nearness of relation 
shall extend, there is evidently a nearness 
that, under certain circumstances, ought 
not to escape. These latter might appear 
to some to justify interpreting ‘‘may”’ into 
‘‘shall,”’ but it is nevertheless the opinion 
of the writer, that the article, taken as a 
whole, is calculated to exercise the discre- 
tion of a court to the same extent as that 
which relates to credibility, where may 
occurs again. Now, suppose we change 
the possible into the positive, in the fourth 
section, and read—the credibility of a wit- 
ness shall be affected by relationship to any 
of the parties. Cannot EK. C. W. see that 
the perhaps accidental omission of “ near- 
ness of’ would be fatal to his argument, 
and give a wider, instead of a narrower 
scope to the application of the article. The 
writer supposes the General Assembly put 
this construction on Art. 2, Chap. 6, when 
they decided that it was a principle of the 
Church to receive the testimony of a hus- 
band jointly with that of his wife, in cases 
in which the latter charges a third party 
with attempts upon her chastity. This de- 
cision is a very old one. It may be obso- 
lete, but if still in force, it is in direct 
opposition to the construction of KE. C. W., 
that Art. 2, Chap. 6, vests no discretion in 
our courts, but absolutely excludes the tes- 
timony of husband and wife, in cases where 
either is a party. 

Although the writer differs with EK. C. 
W. in his construction of the Book of 
Discipline, and thinks the different applica- 
tions the Presbytery alluded to thought 
proper to make of the section on competency, 
would each have been sustained, had they 
been brought to the notice of the Assembly; 
yet he is of opinion that neither husband 
or wife ought to be allowed to testify in 
ecclesiastical courts, when either are parties, 
and notices with regret the different view 
taken by the Committee of Revision. If 
he might be allowed to suggest an article 
for adoption, he would clothe it in the fol- 
lowing language:—All persons are compe- 
tent witnesses, who have arrived at the age 
of discretion, and are of sound mind, except 


of future rewards and punishments. 

Ia excluding the husband or wife of an 
accused, we are sustained by the word of 
God, and the experience of society. They 
are said to be one flesh, and their testi- 
monies have occasioned more embarrass- 
ments to our courts than those of any other 
class. When they testify against each 
other unwillingly, they are likely to put 


affection for each other, they are the most 
dangerous of all witnesses, and their state- 
ments have to be examined and weighed 
with the utmost caution and circumspec- 
tion. All are not equally biased, nor 
indeed capable of it; but it is always dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to discover how 
far their judgment and integrity are 
affected by affection or hatred. Hence it 
is proper to exclude them as a class, and 
not expose justice to the hazard of a 
hasty, and, at best, an unreliable estimate 
of personal character. This is due to all 
parties, even the witnesses themselves. It 
is eminently proper to preserve integrity 
from suspicion, and guard infirmity against 
temptation. Moreover, so long as appeals 
are eonducted as at present, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to exclude such witnesses 
as are likely to be under the influence of 
any acknowledged bias or disability to pre- 
vent our upper courts from being embar- 
rassed by statements likely to deceive. If 
the section proposed by the Committee, 
admitting even parties to testify, is adop- 
ted, our courts of appeals will be com- 
pelled to examine witnesses anew, or their 
decisions will be utterly worthless. It is 
well known by those who are experienced, 
that it is often difficult for juries, in the 
narrow limit of a trial, to arrive at a just 
estimate of the truthfulness of all wit- 
nesses; but admitting that can be done 
near enough for justice by those that see 
and hear them, how can those who only 


unequal glosses upon what they say; but | 
when they have lost confidence in and , 


the husband or wife of an accused, and those | 
who do not believe in the existence of God, | 
the inspiration of the Seriptures, and a state 
life renewed, as formerly? 


when the evidence is conflicting. 

The writer is well aware that the 
Committee have sought to remove some 
acknowledged difficulties in the rule of 
evidence. If a party acouses another, he 
is uoder the necessity of producing two 
witnesses to establish the matter; while if 
he be permitted to testify, one would be 
sufficient in addition to himself. The error 
in our system is not so much as regards 
the proof, as in the manner of issuing 
process. If discipline be the exercise of 
that authority which the Lord Jesus Christ 
hath appointed in his Church for the 
rebuke of sin, it ought never to be ad- 
ministered for the gratification of indi- 
vidual feeling; but process ought to issue 
in the name of the Church against the 
accused. The acknowledgment of this 
principle would free our system of many 
defects, and relieve our courts from many 
embarrassments, while at the same time it 
would suggest all necessary alterations. 
The writer hopes this acknowledgment 
will be made, and become the foundation 
of our future Book of Discipline. 

J.J. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR LIFE IN CHRIST. 


Our Saviour says (John xv. 5, 6), “I am 
the vine, ye are the branches; he that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit; for without me 
ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered; and men gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned.”’ 

From that figure we learn something of 
the spiritual, vital union which exists be- 
tween Christ and every true believer. The 
union of the living, healthful, fruitful 
branch to the vine is a vital one. In 
consequence of that union, the branch 
derives its life from the vine. So every 
one who is united to Christ is united to him 
by a vital union, and derives his life from 
him. The uoion becomes as real, healthy, 
and vital, as that which exists between the 
living branch and the vine. Because the 
vine lives, the branch lives also. So 
Jesus can say—‘' Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” John xiv.19. We become one 
with Him, as the branch is one with the 
vine; we derive our life from Him, as the 
branch derives its life from the vine. 
Hence, as Jesus liveth for ever, those who 
are united to him must live forevermore. 

But let a branch be separated from a 
vine, or from a tree, and the little life 
which is in it soon becomes exhausted, and, 
as it cannot originate any in itself, it soon 
dries up. A branch must be united with 
a life-originating source, in order to have 
its life continued. That source, toa branch, 
is the trunk, with its roots; that source, to 
a believer, is Christ. We are not life- 
originating sources, consequently we can- 
not perpetuate it. Hence, we must be 
united to a life-originating source, in 
order to have life, and have it perpetuated. 

Goto Mt. Lebanon. Behold that stately 
cedar. It was flourishing in the days of 
Solomon. It was alive then—it is alive 
now; and, to all human appearance, it will 
be full of life and vigour when the arch- 
angel’s trump shall sound. Its life has 
been continued for thousands of years, 
because of its union with that life-impart- 
ing trunk. It has been continued, and is 


full of life now, because its life has been 


renewed day by day, and hour by hour, 
from that day to this. For its life, like 
the life of every living, created thing, must 
continually be renewed, or it would soon go 
out-——cease to exist. It is only He who is 
the Life that can continue to exist, without 
his life being renewed; for he has life in 
himself, &c. John v.26. But why has 
the life of that branch continually been 
renewed for thousands of years? Because 
it was united to a life-originating source. 
The trunk and the roots were to it life- 
originating. The source of their life was 
still further back. Indeed we must run 
back to its Author, as the criginal of all 
life. The life of the branch was not in 
itself, but in the body of the tree. But 
how is the life conveyed from the body to 
the branch? It is supposed to be by 
means of a subtile fluid, something like 
electricity, or, perhaps, it may be some 
modification of electricity. That subtile 
fluid, whatever it is, conveyed life up into 
the branch, because it was united to the 
body of the tree. 

If the union had not existed, that fluid 
could not have couveyed life to the branch. 
Cat off that branch and bring it home with 
you. Exaniine it again. It still seems to 
have life, though not so flourishing. But 
will it continue to live? No, its life is 
already going out. But why is not its 
It has no 
union with the source of its life, and 
hence the fluid cannot convey life into it. 
It would require a miracle—the power of 
God—to keep that branch alive, when it 
is cut off from the source of its life. 

Or take your arm, and by means of 
ligatures, or by some other means, pre- 
vent every drop of blood from entering 
it, and it will perish. The blood is a vital 
fluid. «For it is the life of the flesh.” 
(Lev. xvii. 14; Gen. ix. 4.) It conveys 
life to every part of the body. But to 
enjoy that life-regenerator, the arm must 
not only have a union with the body, but 
it must be a healthy one. Otherwise, 
electricity, or whatever else it may be, 
cannot keep up the circulation of the 
blood, and thereby sustain and renew the 
life. So Christ is the only source of life 
spiritual and eternal. He is the Author 
and the Originator of our life. Hence 
our life is said to be “hid with Christ 
in God.” And again, “ When Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear,’”’ &c. Agaio 
Jesus says, ‘1 am the way, the truth, aod 
the life.’’ 

United to Christ, our life will be con- 
tinued hour by hour, and day by day, to 
all eternity—contioually renewed by the 
Holy Spirit. For by virtue of our union 
with Christ, through the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, our life shall be continued as 
long as Christ’s life is continued, that is, 
to all eternity. Hence when countless 
billions of ages shall have rolled their 
rounds, we, deriving our life from Christ, 
and thus having it contioually renewed, 
shall appear io all the vigour of immortal 
youth. 

But cut off from Christ—not united to 
him—the necessary and inevitable conse- 
quence is, you must perish! By a law of 
nature, which is as fixed as the throne 
of the Holy One, you must perish! If 
you reject Christ, the Holy Spirit cannot 


listen to the rapid reading of a record of | 


impart to you any of that life which is 


| testimony come to any reliable conclusion, | only in Christ; and, therefore, God would 


have to contravene a law of nature, and 
work a continual miracle, to save you from 
death. Think you God will do it? Why, 


to save you alive, out of Christ, would be 


as unnatural as it would be to save your 
arm, if it was cut off from your body. 

God has provided one natural, certain, 
safe, easy way, by which man may live 
for ever—it is by coming to Christ, and 
thus being united to him. God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, freely and most 
heartily invite him to come. Whosoever 
will, may come to Him, and have life. 
Reader, will you; or will you stay away and 
die? J. K. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


“ABSENT FROM THE BODY—PRESENT WITH THE LORD.” 


Stanzas on the Death of Mrs. Mary A. Tatmage, 
( Wife of the Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage, Pastor of 
the Second Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia,) 
who was Drowned in the Schuylkill River, at Fair- 
mount, Monday, June 9th, and Interred at South 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, Monday, June 16th, 1862. 


“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe 


away all tears from their eyes.”—Rev. vii. 16, 17. 


How swift the transition from earthly employ, 
Seeming distant, yet Heaven is near; 

Leaving sorrow and sin, we have fulness of joy— 
Ere we think, our redemption is here, 


On the smooth, placid river, its current unseen, 
With bright sunshine now gilding the spray; 
From the noontide of earth, to the raptures of 
Heaven, 
We soar to the clear realms of day— 


Where no mist or darkness, nor turmoil, nor strife, 
Shall mar the celestial plains; 

Bat the song of salvation, of joy, and of life, 
And glory, eternally reigns, 


Where the unsullied landscape with radiance glows, 
Ever sunlight, with no shades of even; 

Living verdure, bedeck’d with Sharon's sweet rose, 
And immortal, the beauties of Heaven. 


And thus, friend beloved, thy natural life, 
In a moment, seemed melted away; 

No pang nor affright, no sore parting strife, 
No sickness, nor painful decay. 


Like a flash, so the Death-Angel halted her wing, 
And gently the summons was given; 
Receiving the call, ready upward to spring, 
And feast cn the glories of Heaven. 


O! withering, heart-with’ring, indeed, was the blast, 
That fell on the sensitive ear; 
And gloomy the clouds, that thy young morn 
oer Cast, 
Which told, “ Thou art gone—she’s not there;” 


And tedious the hours, when thy womanly form 
Reposed in its watery grave; 

Whilst above thee the eddies, in miniature storm,* 
Swept thy requiem over the wave. 


But wait—'tis the Sabbath—how silent the hour, 
Early morn is illumining the skies; 
’Tis the Saviour’s own day ;—hark! his voice and 
his power— 
“T say to thee, damsel, arise!”’ 
Peace, peace, then to thee, till that glorious morn, 
When Jesus, the Judge, shall display, 
With glorified spirits and hosts to adorn, 
The triumphs of that dreadful day; 


When, amid awful thund’rings, and tempest and 
gloom, 
The Saviour shall gather his trust; 
Then calmly thy spirit shall visit the tomb, 
And claim its immortal dust. 
’Tis here by the willow, and cool rippling wave, 
With my harp, a sad hour to beguile; 
’Tis here, by the side of thy new-made grave, 
Bereft of thy words and thy smile; 


Tis here that thy labours of untiring love— 
Thy friendships, come home to the mind; 

So lovely in life, thar thy record must prove 
Many virtues, by grace well refined. 


Farewell, gentle spirit, life’s duties well done, 
We would not recall from thy rest; | 
With the crown of redemption—the victory won, 

Rejoice in the home of the blest. 


Sweetly pillow’d on Jesus, in safety thy soul 
With confidence there may recline; 

While the songs of salvation unceasingly roll, 
In harmony, perfect, divine! 


Sing, sing, then, with rapture, thou heavenly guest, 
Let “ Worthy the Lamb,” be thy song; 

O! chant the “new song” in the mansions of rest, 
And glory, the sweet notes prolong! 


O! blessed employment, thrice blessed indeed, 
With hearts well attuned for the song; 

Yes, pay to thy Saviour the best, grateful meed, 
And joy with the white-robed throng. 


Sure, sure is the comfort, when heart bound to heart, 
The love-cords so rudely are riven, 
That grace, free and sovereign, will soothe every 
smart, 
And prepare us for meeting in Heaven. 


Then hush, O my soul! let no murmurings arise; 
Dear Saviour, give patienze and peace; 

May thy presence attract us from earth to the skies, 
And at last grant a happy release. 


Though storms may assail, and the billows seem 
dark, 
On whose surface thou’rt onward driven; 
Remember, each surge which strikes thy frail barque, 
Only bears thee still nearer to Heaven! 


C. C. 


* The water-fall at Fairmount Dam, where the 
sad calamity occurred. 
Philadelphia, July, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INTERCESSION OF CHRIST. 


The intercession of Christ was beautifully 
prefigured in the ceremonies of the Le- 
vitical sanctuary. Within the temple was 
an inner chamber, the Holy of Holies, the 
presence-chamber of the Lord of Hosts, 
the place where his glory dwelt. There, 
above the mercy-seat and the cherubim, 
shone the Shekinah, the brilliant, visible 
manifestation of the Divine presence. Into 
this chamber, once every year, the High 
Priest was allowed to enter, to intercede for 
the people. 

Girded with the holy garments of the 
priesthood, and having his body washed in 
pure water, after offering sacrifice, he drew 
aside the awful veil. In his hand swung a 
censer filled with burning coals, upon which 
was laid sweet incense, whose smoke covered 
the mercy-seat, lest the priest should die. 
Then, with his fiager, he took of the blood 
of a bull and of a goat, and sprinkled it 
seven times upon the mercy-seat. The 
people were not even present during this 
solemn ceremony. They did nothing. Ex- 
cluded from the temple, they stood without 
in solemn stilloess. But the priest bore 
upon bis breast into the Holiest of all, a 
breastplate of precious jewels, graven with 
the names of the twelve tribes of Israel—a 
silent, but an eloqaent memorial before Je- 
hovah. 

So does Jesus, the High Priest of our 


profession, stand in heaven, our [ntercessor. | 


John, in Patmos, beheld him before the 
altar, having a golden censer, and there 
was given uato him much incense, that he 


NEW YORK. 


‘should offer it with the prayers of all saints, 


upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne. Once for all, he has sprinkled 
that burning throne with the rich drops of 
his own precious blood; and while his people 
wait in his earthly courts below, the Saviour 
shows before the Father their names graven 
upon his bleeding heart. We need no other 
intercession—no other utterance of Christ’s 
desires. The argument is voiceless, but it 
is all-prevalent with God. 
F. H. W. 


A SKETCH FROM THE NOTE-BOOK 
OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 


MARGARET P-———, THE DEFORMED GIRL. 

The. following interesting narrative is 
from the pen of John S. Hart, the editor 
of the Sunday-School Times. We ask 
Sunday-school teachers to read it, and then 
to labour for such results. 

Among those who will long be remem- 
bered by me, in connection with my super- 
intendence of the Sabbath-school of the 
West Spruce Street Church, is Margaret 
P She was admitted on October 11, 
1857, and placed under the care of a most 


faithful labourer, Miss P. ,» who was 
then a teacher in the week-day school of 
Misses Bonney and Dillaye, and who is 
now the wife of a missionary in the far 
West. 

Margaret was in humble circumstances, 
and was obliged to earn her bread by daily 
toil in a factory. Besides this, she was 
sadly deformed by some spinal affection, 
which almost bent her double, and which 
finally brought her to an early grave. She 
was not comely in features or person. She 
had little education. When admitted to 
the school she could read, though not with 
much facility. I am not certain by what 
instrumentality she was brought into the 
school. I think, however, it was through 
one of the girls of her own age and class, 
who invited her to come with them. Miss 
P visited Margaret, as indeed she 
visited habitually all of her scholars, talk- 
ing and praying with them at their own 
homes. 

Before Margaret had been many months 
in the school, I was attracted by her unu- 
sual air of interest in all that was going on, 
her extreme regularity of attendance, the 
modest and unobtrusive decorum with which 
she discharged all her duties as a scholar, 
and especially the zeal which she mani- 
fested in learning. 

Although seventeen years of age, she was 
at that time almost a child in knowledge. 
Miss P , at my suggestion, set her to 
learning the Catechism for Young Children, 
as best suited to her intellectual condition. 
She soon finished it, and recited it to me 
without a noticeable mistake. She then 
began the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
(so called,) and finished it in the like 
thorough manner. She then commenced 
learning and reciting psalms and hymns 
which I had selected for the use of the 
school, one hundred in number. These, as 
well as the catechisms, appeared to give 
her the greatest pleasure. She recited them, 
not as many do, with halting, and hesita- 
tion, and tiresome repetitions, but with a 
fluency that seemed to come from the heart 
as well as the tongue. Often have I seen 
her eyes suffuse with pleasurable tears, 
while with modest mien but rapid utterance 
she repeated those exquisite compositions 
in a style that many daughters of affluence 
and culture would vainly attempt to equal. 
When admitted to the school in October, 
she knew not a word of either of the cate- 
chisms, nor of any of those one hundred 
psalms and hymns, and she could barely 
read. Before the anniversary, in May fol- 
lowing, she had recited them all perfectly, 
and she received on that occasion all three 
of the prizes, a Testament, a Bible, and a 
hymn-book. It was evident, too, that the 
truths thus deposited in her memory had 
made a lodgment in her heart. I believe 
she began that first winter to be deeply 
anxious about her spiritual interests. She 
did not, however, connect herself with the 
church until March, 1860. 

Of her final illness, in the summer of 
1861, I knew nothing until I heard that 
she was dying. But I have been favoured 
with full and most interesting memoranda 
by her last and not least beloved teacher, 
Mrs. B——, who was with her frequently 
during her illness. These notes of what 
occurred at those interviews show, what 
might have been expected from her pre- 
vious character and history, that she was 
indeed one of Christ’s chosen ones, and 
that our Heavenly Father took her thus 
early home in tender compassion. Mrs. 
B writes : 

‘¢ Margaret’s eager attention in the class, 
her faithfully prepared lessons, the glisten- 
ing eye, as we talked of the love and the 


sorrows of our Redeemer, with the cheerful 
bearing of the cross laid upon her, had very | 
early won my heart. I noticed that her 
selections of hymns, as well as of Scripture, 

made constant reference to the delights of 
heaven. It led me often to picture her 
there, freed from sin and her earthly bur- 
den. Though deformed and unattractive 

in person, she won the love of those around 

her by her meek and loving demeanour. 

One of my painful memories is the look of 
sadness she wore when I was placed beside 
another class. 

‘‘ My first summons from Margaret was to 
come to her dying bed. Her condition 
then, and at every visit, was one of great 
suffering, so that our conversations were 
broken. But my own soul has blessed God 
for the short communion allowed it with 
that sister in Christ. 

‘On my first visit to her sick room, after 
greeting me with both hands clasping mine, 
and a confiding ‘I knew you would come,’ 
she spoke of her deep love for the Sabbath- 
school, and for ‘its beautiful singing.’ ‘It 
was after many times resting in the street,’ 
said she, ‘with people all gazing at me, that 
I reached school. But I did not care; it 
was hardly Sabbath if I had not been twice 
there.’ | 

‘‘We talked of her sufferings. I asked, 
‘Can you feel confident ’tis a loving hand 
that weighs so heavily?’ 

‘©¢Yes, I feel that God is good to me 
through it all ’ 

‘¢é He is our Father, Margaret, infinitely 
wiser, better, and more true than earthly 
parents. Yet they, to train, to perfect, to 
make us worthy, cross our most anxious 
wish, inflict severest pain.’ 

«<Q, I have often thought of that, Mrs. 
B , and [ believe it’s just right.’ 

‘‘In many little ways she exhibited ‘the 
fruits of the Spirit.’ She was gentle and 
loving, thoughtfal for the comfort of others, 
in the midst of her own anguish, grateful 
for the smallest attentions, and delicately 
courteous. At her request, my time with 
her was generally spent in reading the Bi- 
ble, or her beloved hymns. She showed 
great familiarity with Scripture, often. fol- 
lowing audibly verse after verse. ‘How 
pleasantly,’ said she, ‘all the Sunday-school 
lessons I used to recite now return to me!’ 

‘‘Upon my going in one day, she imme- 


| diately remarked, ‘O! Mrs. B——, 


thought I was dying last night. My father, 
my mother, my sister, my brother, all stood 
around me in tears.’ | 

““*Margaret, that was a solemn hour! 
Tell me just what your feelings were.’ 

‘“¢T thought I could die to save their 
souls!’ 

‘<¢ Perhaps your sufferiags will be blessed 
to them.’ 

‘‘¢That is my prayer, she answered. 

*¢¢Do you so love Jesus, that you would 
die for the joy of being in his presence?’ 

Yes, 1 often feel so.’ 

“After a paroxysm of severe pain, she 
cried, ‘QO, it’s hard to lie here!’ 

‘‘¢Yes, Margaret, my heart -aches for 
you, but let us look at your mercies. ‘ He 
had not where to lay his head;’’ but to you 
He has given a comfortable home. ‘They 
all forsook Him and fled;’”’ you have just 
been telling me how kind sister Rosie, 
father and mother watch tenderly over you.’ 
; Me ‘O! I kuow it all; I am very thank- 
ul. 

“The next time I called, I saw a great 
change. The eye was dull, and the mind 


.wandering, though easily recalled by the 


name most precious. A favourite hyma 
was, ‘Jesus, [ love thy charming name.’ 
Referring to her sufferings the night before, 
which had been very great, I said, ‘ What 
do you think about, Margaret, when thus 
alone with your pain?’ Her answer was 
incoherent. 

*«¢ Whom do you love to think of, Mar- 
garet 

“‘¢Christ,’ (emphatically), 

“Ts he to you “the chief among ten 
thousand, the one altogether lovely?”’ 

Altogether lovely,’ she replied, in a 
tone expressing the most realizing satisfao- 
tion. 

‘‘T read the twenty-third Psalm, fearing, 
however, that its sweet words of confidence 
did not reach her fast failing senses, but 
she asked for ‘one more chapter.’ ‘What 
have I read, Margaret?’ ‘Yea, though I 
walk through the valley,’ Xc., repeating 
slowly and distinctly the entire verse. 

“At my next and last visit, I found her 
speechless, insensible, almost home. The 
tear of sympathy flowed indeed with weep- 
ing relatives. But for that Christian girl, 
so near the end of her earthly pilgrimage, 
which had often doubtless been to her a 
way of thorns and sorrow, I could not 
mourn. There had been a mansion pre- 
pared for her by Him who wills that his 
own shall be with him.” 


_ 


NEARING THE CITY. 


It is not uncommon for the worn travel- 
ler, in the near approach to « large earthly 
metropolis, to experience sensations that 
are both new and peculiar. Constantly 
increasing indications of culture, ever 
developing beauties in the landscape, and 
exhibitions of stirring life in new varieties 
of aspect, attract his gaze, till the eye 
becomes the inlet of enjoyments altogether 
new. And if, as often happens, the chim- 
ing of bells or the strains of music are 
borne to his ear from the-nearing city, they 
are all the more delicious when they come 
to bim across the waters of some stream 
that yet separates him from the gate of 
entrance. This rapt emotion may thus 
increase, till the weary pilgrim forgets all 
his weariness, and is at length absorbed 
with the wonders and splendours of the 
city itself. 


And so is it often with-he Christian _ 


pilgrim, whose journey draws near its close. 
It has been said that ‘‘the openings of the 
streets of Heaven are on earth.” And the 
Revelator tells us of a scene in which “a 
door was opened in Heaven,” through 
which he could look in upon the celestial 
throng, even while he stood upon the island 
of his lonely exile. The pilgrimage of the 
Christian terminates by entering, direct 
from carth, this open door into the hea- 
venly city. Aud who that have been pri- 
vileged to stand by Christian death-beds 
have not noticed, oftentimes, in the dying a 
wonderful absorption of soul with the open- 
ing beauties of the spiritual landscape as 
they approached the golden gates? They 
see what others do not see—what they 
themselves never saw before. They hear 
what they never heard before—strains of 
angel-music, chimes from the celestial 
shore, all the more sweet for having come 
across the waters of the dark river yet to 
be crossed. The often-quoted and thrilling 
words of the dying Payson may seem to 
some like a mere outburst of poetry or 
delirium; but many and many a pilgrim, 
nearing the city, knows they are a true 
expression of actual experience. He speaks 
from the land of Beulah: —‘“‘ The Celestial 
City is full in my view. Its glories beam 
upon me, its breezes fan. me, its odours are 
wafted to me, its sounds strike upon my 
ears, and its spirit is breathed into my 
heart; nothing separates me from it but 
the river of death.” 

This ‘“‘seraphic man” thus speaks from 
a land where “the fragrance of spicy groves 
is wafted to the enraptured senses, ere the 
gardens of immortality are themselves in 
sight.’”’ They yet lie concealed within the 
city. Of this land of Beulah the master 
of Christian allegory says:—‘“‘ In this coun- 
try the sun shineth night and day; where- 
fore, this was beyond the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and also out of the 
reach of Giant Despair; neither could the 
pilgrims from this place so much as see 
Doubting Castle. Here they were within 
sight of the city they were going to; also, 


here met them some of the inhabitants | 


thereof; for in this land the shining ones 
commonly walked, because it was upon the 
borders of Heaven.” 

And these joys, experienced on the way, 
and especially in the near approach to 
Heaven, prepare the pilgrim for that ful- 
ness of joy which awaits him in Heaven. 
And O! if, as he draws near the city, he 
can enjoy so much—see around it and 
through its gate, “left ajar,” so much to 
delight in, and hear, as he lingers near the 
portal ready to enter in, such wondrous 
strains—what shall be said of his joys as 


he enters the open gates, and walks the - 


golden streets, and mingles in the raptur- 
ous scenes, and joins in the immortal songs 
of Heaven itself?— Tract Journal. 


PREACHING POLITICS. : 


In Dr. Sprague’s ‘Annals of the Ame- 
rican Pulpit” is a sketch of the life of 
Dr. David Ely, of Huntingdon, Connecticut, 
in which may be found a very good illustra- 
tion of a good deal of political preaching 
now-a-days. The Doctor was a zealous 
friend of the cause of the American Col- 
onies in the days of the American Revolu- 
tion, and among his people were a good 
many tories, who were on the watch for his 
words. He was charged with preachin 
politics in a neighbouring parish, and it 
was thought proper to trace the report to 
its source. The parish was visited, and 
inquiry made:—“ Did Dr. Ely preach poli- 
tics when here?” “Yes.” ‘What did he 
say?” ‘Well, sir, if he did not preach 
politics, he prayed politics.” ‘What did 
he say?” ‘Say? he said—though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shal! not go un- 
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SATURDAY, August 16,.1962. 


A Hint.—If any one is dissatisfied with 
our course in ypholding the Government 
against wicked rebellion, a simple intima- 
tion to our office will secure them from the 
visits of our paper. It is wholly unneces- 
sary and useless that they should spend ink 
and paper in berating us for our loyalty, 
and in venting their own treason. We re- 
cently received a letter from Ohio, of this 
latter character, which, under the pretext 
of our having become political, shows clearly 
that the writer is not so much aggrieved at 
our touching on general politics, as at our 
not having adopted that kind of politics 
which he favours; that is, we support the 
Government, while he has a tender feeling 


for treason. We have already on more than. 


one occasion said, that whatever palliation 
there might be for the people of the South 
in their opposition, and surely these palli- 
ations must be exceedingly slender, there 
could be no apology for a Northern man, 
who is indebted to the Government for all 
his exemptions from suffering, while in- 
dulging in malignant feelings against a war 
for life, liberty, and the perpetuity of our 
glorious institutions. We warn such, that 
if they annoy us by the ebullitions of 
their unholy disloyalty, they may expect to 
see their sentiments in print, with their 
proper signatures, that their neighbours 
may know their precise attitude at this 
crisis of our affairs. 


A New Pastor—tThe Rev. Robert 
Taylor, pastor elect of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Germantown, has accepted 
the call of the church, and will enter upon 
his new duties to-morrow (Sabbath) morn- 
ing, 17th inst. We are glad that this 
church has so soon secured an acceptable 
pastor, and hope that it will flourish under 
his ministry. 


AnotHerR CALAMITyY.—The loss, by 
burning, of the Golden Gate in the Pacific, 
with ove hundred and eighty of the passen- 
gers, and a willion and a quarter of gold 
dust, is added to the number of the sad 
providences of these calamitous times. In 
ordinary times, the announcement would 
have created a powerful sensation, but now, 
when bloodshed and death form the staple 
of our current news, such an event as this 
has a very transient influence. We fear 
that war is blunting our sensibilities. 


DeaTH oF Dr. BrigHaM.—The decease 
of this gentleman is announced. He died 
on Sabbath morning, 10th inst. We have no 
further particulars than that for some time 
his health had been precarious. Dr. Brig- 
ham was generally and favourably known 
in his connection with the American Bible 
Society, in which he long and successfully 


 Jaboured. 


DeaTH oF ProressoR THORNWELL.— 
The Southern papers announce the death 
of the Rev. J. H. Thornwell, D.D. He 
died in Charlotte, North Carolina, on the 
Ist of August, of typhoid pneumonia. He 
was at the time of his death, as he had 
been for some years, Professor of Theology 
in Columbia Theological Seminary. He 
was, we presume, nearly fifty years of age. 
We must defer our estimate of his charac- 
ter and life until next week. 


RE-UNION. 


HE subject of the re-union of the Old- 
school and New-school Presbyterian 
Churches still engages the attention of 
some of the Presbyteries of both Churches. 
The Presbytery of Chippewa has taken ac- 
tion concerning the matter, and we insert 
this action for the information of those who 
are watching the movement. The Pres- 
bytery of Chippewa is a young, but vigor- 
ous Presbytery, occupying a field situated 
partly in Wisconsin, and partly in Minne- 
sota. The minute of the Presbytery is as 
follows : 

“The following action of the Presbytery of 
Winona (New-school) was received through 
the Rev. E. D. Holt, Stated Clerk: 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to confer with the Presbyteries of Owatonna 
and Chippewa, in regard to some basis upon 
which they may unite in building up the 
kingdom of God; also, how we may best 
put forth our united or concerted action in 
favour of the re-union of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America. 

“In response to which the Presbytery 
took the following action: 

“Resolved, That the Presbytery of Chip- 

wa reciprocate the sentiments of the Pres- 

ytery of Winona; and that we are ready to 
unite in any feasible plan of bringing the 
Presbyteries of the different branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, covering this region, 
into closer connection, and more perfect 
harmony. 

“Resolved, That a committee of two be 
appointed to confer with the committee of 
the Presbytery of Winona on this subject.” 


THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES. 
have been made 


to extract arguments against the 
Scriptures from Egyptian chronology. We 
are glad to see, from the following extract 
from the Watchman and Reflector of Bos- 
ton, wt this preposterous chronology has 
been Successfully assailed. 

‘Sir George Cornewall Lewis has just 
ublished a volume entitled ‘A Historical 
urvey of the Astronomy of the Ancients,’ 

ia which he gives no quarter to the extra- 
vagant claims of Egyptologists. He ridi- 


cules the idea that the Egyptians had ob- 


tained any advanced astronomical know- 
ledge, or that the vaunted Sothaic period 
implies any scientific observation. He as- 
serts that the Alexandrine astronomers dis- 
covered the barrenness of the scientific 
land of Egypt, as the ten thousand Greeks 
discovered the feebleness of the great king. 
He gives full reins to his sarcasm in treat- 
ing of Bunsen and his co-labourers, who 
have sought to evoke a chronology of twen- 
ty thousand years from the papyri of Egyp- 
tian tombs and the inscriptions on the 
monuments. He calls them masters of the 
art of metamorphosis. ‘Under their potent 
logic all identity disappears; every thing 
is subject to become any thing but itself. 
Successive dynasties become contemporary 
dynasties; one king becomes another king, 
or several other kings, or a fraction of an- 


other king; one name becomes another 


name; one number becomes another num- 
ber; one place becomes another place.’ 
Any one who is familiar with Bunsen’s in- 
genious attempts to harmonize the cata- 
logues of kings, will at once admit the jus- 
tice of this sharp criticism. The conclusion 
to which onr author is led by his elaborate 
investigation, is that there is no sufficient 
ground for giving to any of the Egyptian 
autiquities a higher date than the building 
of Svlomon’s temple.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY AS IT IS. 


N its main characteristic features, Chris- 
tianity is a revelation of good will to 
men, inasmuch as it discloses to man the 


method of reconciliation with God, through 


the meritorious obedience and sufferings of 
his Son, Jesus Christ. The terms on 
which it becomes effective are, its approval 
and reception by a simple and bumble faith. 
From its first revelation it bas proved itself 
to be a gospel for the poor, the humble, 
and unlettered, although its beneficent 
influences have not been limited to any 
particular class of society. For this reason, 
which is, in fact, one of its chief recom- 
mendations, it has been disparaged as not 
adapted to the intellectual, or persons of 
lofty stations; and from that day to this 
the scornful inquiry has been, have any of 
the Pharisees or rulers of the people believed 
in him? 

Suppose they had not, would the fact be 
conclusive against the claims of Christian- 
ity? It never presumed to be a religion of 
privileged classes, and while it excludes 
none, it has forewarned the world that a 
gratuitous salvation, which should not re- 
cognize personal merit, would not likely be 
acceptable to those who vaingloriously 
boasted in their intellectual or social dis- 
tinction. So it has been verified, that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many affluent, not many noble, 
have been disposed to accept it on the same 
terms with the poor in spirit and the hum- 
ble in heart 

That the gospel of Jesus Christ is invest- 
ed with a’surpassing purity and excellence 
is freely admitted; that it isa noble exhibi- 
tion of truth, right, and virtue, is con- 
ceded; and that the hearty reception of it, 
in countless instances, has proved an effica- 
cious support and comfort, cannot well be 
denied; but after all, there is the stumbling 
stone and rock of offence, that the only 
revealed Saviour is a crucified one, and 


‘that all merit in salvation is a substitution- 


ary one. This repels the proud man, it 
pays no court to intellectual greatness, it 
casts contempt on pomp, wealth, and 
human greatness. At terrible hazard the 
wise man would rather glory in his wisdom, 
the stropg man in his strength, and the 
rich man in his riches. Men in what are 
called the higher walks of life feel it to be 
distasteful to become the avowed disciples 
of the meek and lowly Jesus; and although 
conscience may thunder in their ears—this 
is the only way of life, walk ye in it; yet 
expedients are ever ready to silence the 
clamour and postpone the decision. Hence 
it becomes an object with this class to show 
that they do not submit to the restraints of 
an exacting religion, or are influenced by 
superstitious fears. 

By others, of a more intelligent class, 
whose reason and learning tell them that 
the great fact of Christianity is not to be 
repudiated, but whose hearts are equally 
averse to the humbling truths of the gos- 
pel, another plan of evading obligation is 
adopted Christianity is to be modernized 
by divesting it of certain of its objec- 
tionable features, and so liberalized in its 
strictness as to offend no fastidious taste or 
prejudice. Christianity is placed in their 
alembic, and comes forth quite a different 
thing, shorn of all the characteristics, ex- 
cept the name, which constituted it a pecu- 
liar system. It is little else after this 
operation than a refined heathenism. We 
hear of the claims of an advanced science, 
and of an improved metaphysics, and of a 
courtly taste, which must be satisfied, if we 
wish the progress of Christianity among 
the educated classes. Unitarianism has 
accomplished this, as its advocates con- 
tend, and has made Christianity fashion- 
able, and has introduced it into the draw- 
ing-room as @ tolerated guest. But at 
what an expense has this been accom- 
plished! The gospel thus produced is but 
the shadowy semblance of the gospel taught 
by Jesus Christ. It has been transformed 
from a scheme of redemption into a phi- 
losophy little better than that of a Plato 
or Aristotle. The proud sinner may be 
satisfied with it; but the contrite sinner 
will find in it no consolation—no Saviour. 

A new school of divines has sprung up in 
England, whose aim is to renovate or re- 
construct Christianity, after a model which 
will propitiate men of science, and cause 
them to tolerate what they would otherwise 
peremptorily reject. Acting on the pre- 
sumption that Christianity, as usually held, 
will never conciliate the proud worship- 
pers of reason, they propose to strip it of 
those features least palatable to carnal 
tastes. By abandoning the idea of inspira- 
tion, by giving up the doctrines of pro- 
phecy and miracles, by repudiating the 
notion of a vicarious atonement, and some 
collateral points, they presume to think 
that the main objections to Christianity 
would be obviated. If Jesus Christ can 
only be placed on a level with other great 
moral teachers, and all that is supernatural 
and mysterious be separated from his reli- 
gion, the incredulity of the world would be 
cured. Blind leaders, miserable reformers! 
Why not reject Christianity as a whole, 
instead of profaning it by an attempt to 
engraft upon it another and totally dif- 
ferent system? Infidelity is their true 
province, and why baptize it with the 
name of Christianity? The impiety of 
the attempt is glaring. Simple and undi- 
luted infidelity, as they well know, would 
not be likely to shake the faith of the 
people in that Christianity which is come 
to be regarded as the sole hope of the 
world; and hence the more subtle and 
insidious mode is adopted, of accepting 
Christianity with seeming reverence, and 
then gradually divesting it of every pecu- 
liarity which constitutes it a revelation from 
God. This is a much more formidable 
type of infidelity than that which is boldly 
avowed. With all its seeming religious- 
ness, it is no better than a foundation of 
sand, upon which no superstructure of 
hope can be safely built. Hence, heretics 
within the Church are more dangerous to 
souls than assailing infidels outside of the 
Church. 

Tbe obvious lesson of such attempts is, 
to jealously watch pretended reformers, and 
philosophizing teachers, and to reject with 
firmoess all the artful attempts of pre- 
tended friends of Christianity which aim 
to seduce us from a simple faith in Christ 
—the faith once delivered to the saints. 
If, under the pretence of an improved 
science, pride and self-conceit refuse to 
receive the gospel as a revelation of mercy 
to a lost world, let it be so; the conse- 
quences of scepticism will rest with those 
who refuse to believe. All conciliation, 
all surrenders of truth, will only create 
new demands for still further surrenders, 
uotil nothing but the dry skeleton is left. 
Christianity is a citadel of strength, which 
must be guarded and defended at every 
point; it ia treason to the Lord to imagine 
that any of its towers may be abandoned, 
without exposing the whole to destructive 
assault. 


T need not envy any man in his station, 
or wish for a better spot on earth than 
where I am to find God in; he is found 
only in the heart, and in the heart every 
where; and wherever he is found, he makes 
a paradise —Rev. 7. Adams. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


HE Minutes of the General Assembly, 


statements, and other documents usually 
attached to them, form the year-book of 
the Presbyterian Church, and afford the 
materials for measuring its progress in the 
work which God has called it to do in this 
land. They indicate, also, with some de- 
gree of accuracy, the various changes, 
prosperous or adverse, which overtake the 
Church in her widely extended field, and 
therefore are worthy of study by all who 
love the Church, or care to know the facts 
of her current history. The Mioutes for 
the year 1862 have just been issued by the 
Board of Publication, and we purpose to 
tuke them as a topic for a few remarks. 
The first item which strikes the eye 
upon opening the Minutes, is the fact 
that on the roll of the Assembly there 
are vacancies where there should appear 
the names of the delegates from ten 
Synods, containing forty-four Presbyteries. 
We suppose that no one can look upon 
this without sadness, as it must remind 
all of the terrible convulsion in which 
both Church and State have been rent in 
twain. Those with whom we have taken 
sweet counsel in other days, and with whom 
we walked to the house of God in company, 
are no longer with us; nay, are lifting up 
voice and hand against us, and against the 
Government which for so many years has 
extended its bevign protection over us all. 
We cannot think of this as less than a 
crime, and one which, in its consequences 
and fruits, will be judged by coming gene- 
rations to be one of the most terrible crimes 
koown to human history. We could have 
borne that they should have gone from us, 
if they found that they could no longer 
walk with us; but it gives an additional 
depth to our sorrow to know that they have 
gone in the whirl of an unpardonable re- 
volt against that government which ought 
to be supreme in all this land. 7 
The schism in the Church, it is true, is 
not further recognized by the Assembly, 
than by the blanks in the roll and in the sta- 
tistical tables of the Southern Presbyteries. 
The Assembly has wisely postponed the 
time and manner of this recognition for the 
present. Meanwhile, it is matter of some 
interest to know where the majority in 
numbers will fall, if the separation should 
be finally accomplished. Pastor Fisch, 
who visited this country a few years since, 
in one of his letters written to a religious 
journal in Paris, reported that a large ma- 
jority of the members of the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church was to be found in 
the slaveholding States, and broadly hinted 
that the policy of the Church was shaped 
to meet the views of this majority. To 
enlighten this gentleman and others who 
may be in like ignorance, we will give a 
few figures, gathered from the Minutes of 
the present year. The whole number of 
members in connection with the Presbyte- 
rian Church in May, 1862, was 303,289. 
This number includes the churches which 
have separated themselves from us and 


formed the Southern Assembly, and is- 


taken from last year’s reports, made while 
the Presbyteries were yet in connection 
with us. Of this aggregate, the members 
residing in slaveholding States number 
112,318, leaving 190,976 as the number 
residing in the free States. This was 
about the proportion between the two sec- 
tions of the Church two years ago, when 
Mr. Pastor Fisch fell into the blunder we 
have alluded to above. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
these figures represent the strength of the 
two churches, if the division which has 
been made should be permanent. For in 
the slaveholding States the Synods of Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Upper Missouri, and the 
Presbyteries of Baltimore, Lewes, and Po- 
tomac, still adhere to the General Assem- 
bly, and there is no present likelihood that 
they will change existing relations. These 
bodies contain 25,610 members, which, 
added to the members in the free States, 
will give 216,586 as the number of mem- 
bers still remaining in connection with the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. A similar 
comparison in regard to ministers will give 
2104 as adhering to the General Assembly, 
and 755 as the number of those who are in 
the Southern division of the Church. A 
further comparison with the condition of 
the Church in past years, will disclose the 
gratifying fact, that if the General Assembly 
had ordered the name of every Presbytery, 
minister, and member in the seceded States 
to be stricken from its rolls, we should still 
have had 65 more ministers and 6280 more 
members than belonged to the whole 
Church in the year 1852. We have lost, 
then, just ten years’ increase; let us thank 
God for all that is left, and, as we take our 
new departure, resolve that if God will give 
us grace to labour, and make our labours 
fruitful, we will regain our losses in the 
ten years to come. | 

Various reports of importance and inter- 
est are published in the Minutes, giving 
information which is not easily attainable 
elsewhere. The Treasurer’s Report tells us 
that the invested capital belonging to the 
General Assembly amounts to $115,516 22, 
that the Treasurer’s receipts during the 
year were $24,452.51, and that there was, 
on the Ist of May last, the comfortable 
balance of $7893.56 in the treasury. In re- 
gard to this, however, we must add that the 
sum of $6417 29 belongs to the Fund for 
Disabled Ministers, and of course is not held 
for investment. All the permanent funds 
of the Church are, with a small exception, 
invested in bonds and mortgages, and the 
Trustees have finally swept from their 
annual statements the unproductive and 
utterly valueless investments which were 
made years ago in some high-pressure 
South-western banks, which statements, 
having served for many years as a warn- 
ing, we are heartily glad to see disappear 
for ever. 

It is a matter of congratulation that all 
the Theological Seminaries under the con- 
trol of the General Assembly have re- 
mained with us, the two which are situated 
in the regions where secession holds sway 
having been controlled and supported by 
Synods, and having only a nominal con- 
nection with the Assembly. Princeton, 
Allegheny, Danville, and Chicago, have, 
therefore, made their usual reports to the 


General Assembly, and we suppose will | 


remain for years without addition to their 
numbers, the ‘Schools of the Prophets’’ 
for our Church. Princeton had 170 stu- 
dents during the year; Allegheny, 158; 
Danville, 11; and Chicago, 11. At Dan- 
ville a library building, and a building for 
the accommodation of the students, have 
been erected, though the times have been 
troublous, and bloody battles have been 
fought within a day’s ride of the Institu- 
tion. The Seminary at Chicago is strug- 
gling with the financial difficulties incident 
to the youth of every such Institution. 
Allegheny has been largely attended, and 
its permanent funds are growing towards 
the point at which they will be able to 
sustain all the Professors. Princeton holds 
on its way, and is entering upon the second 
half century of its life with fresh vigour 
aod high hopes. Its financial condition is 


together with the Reports, Statistical | 
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‘‘easy,”’ thanks to the considerate kindness 
of such men as John O Green and the 
Stuarts of New York. May these Institu- 
tions prosper more and more. Much of the 
future of the Church lies in their hands. 
The Minutes further contain the Narra- 
tive of the State of Religion, which was 
published in our paper in full, and ab- 
stracts of the Reports of the Boards, of 
which our readers, we hope, have had fall 
infurmation. We close by saying, that 
the Minutes are well prioted, and form a 
volume worthy the study of those who 
wish for the growth and prosperity of the 
Church. 


THE SITUATION. | 


7. experience through which we are 
passing, as a nation, is a very calami- 
tous one—a sharp and painful discipline, 
no doubt ordered ‘by a Divine power, and 
for ultimately wise ends. It will be well 
for us, if we read the providence aright and 
accept its lessons. In our prosperity we 
have been disposed to say, We shall never 
be moved.” With a territory unequalled 
for extent, variety, and all material riches; 
an ingenious, industrious, and enterprising 
population; a Government admirably adap- 
ted to encourage effort and protect personal 
rights; and with a position so removed from 
other nations as to secure exemption from 
foreign invasion, any serious reverse was 
not anticipated, and, perhaps, a proud spirit 
of independence, even of God, the ruler of 
all, was entertained. In the midst of all 
this the voice of God was heard, rebuking 
us for our sins, and from a direction the 
least expected, the blow came which has 
astounded and staggered the nation, and 
the results of which are not yet fully de- 
veloped. <A civil war, in which a people 
prey upon their own vitals, has a terror far 
surpassing that which is attendant upon a 
conflict with other nations. By the sudden 
and unexpected occurrence of such a war 
we are now afflicted. Our pride and boast- 
ing have been rebuked, and a lesson taught 
of the vanity of trusting in human might and 
wisdom, or of glorying in human wealth. 

The war in which we are involved has 
assumed a magnitude not foreseen. Instead 
of suppressing the atrocious rebellion in a 
few months, as we boasted we could do, it 
has already existed for nearly two years, 
with an increasingly emboldened front, and 
at a cost in treasure, blood, and desolation, 
not easily computed. It has put forth its 
full strength, and has laughed to scorn all 
measures of leniency, which it was the 
policy of the Government at first to employ. 
Forbearance, as a virtue, bas been well nigh 
exhausted. It has not only reassured the 
rebels, but afforded encouragement to the 
domestic traitors who swarm in our cities, 
diffuse themselves through the rural dis- 
tricts, and boldly recreate themselves at 
our watering-places. These are not only 
the most unprincipled of our foes, but the 
most dangerous, inasmuch as while epjoy- 
ing the protection of Government, they em- 
ploy every means to discourage enlistment, 
and create distrust in the great Union 
leaders, who are pledging all their interests 
for the maintenance of the Constitution. 
Should they be permitted to pursue their 
nefarious designs? Should they not, with- 
out scruple, and without favour, be trans- 
ferred to the South, where they can have 
free speech in decrying our Government, as 
well as enjoy the privations and sufferings 
which rebellion secures to its advocates? 

We have now the cheering prospect that 
the war, on our part, will be prosecuted 
with greater energy, with less misplaced 
kindness, and with a fuller determination 
to subdue the foul conspiracy. The North- 
ern heart is still sound, as we believe, and 
it will speak forth its emotions in behalf of 
a free government, and in opposition to all 
dangerous projects of compromise. Let 
leading domestic traitors be sloughed off, 
and there will be such an uprising of the 
people as will defy all rebellious combina- 
tions. We have every reason to love our 
country which has so long fostered us, and 
as urgent reason to count those our enemies 
who would sell it into the hands of unprin- 
cipled conspirators. 

Now is the time for patriotism to speak 
in its clearest, shrillest tones, and to fly to 
arms for the preservation of our national 
character. It is the fitting time, too, to 
appeal to the God of battles, who can save 
by many or by few, and who should be in- 
voked to place the shield of his protection 
around us. May a speedy deliverance be 
granted us. 


EDINBURGH CEJ.EBRITIES. 
MMHE Rev. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, 


New York, is travelling in Great Bri- 


tain this summer, and from one of his 
letters to the New York Hvangelist we ex- 
tract the following description of some of 
the notable men of Edinburgh. 

“The first of the Edinburgh celebrities 
that I had the pleasure to meet was the 
brilliant Dr. John Brown, the author of 
Rab and his Friends. He now ranks fore- 
most among the literary men of the city. I 
breakfasted with him on Thursday morning, 
and a great treat it was. He has the fair 
Saxon features of Scotland, with a smile 
like a summer morning. I could not but 
notice a certain resemblance in his face to 
ex-President Van Buren’s. His house con- 


tains many choice literary treasures—among 


them a portion of the original of Tennyson’s 
Princess, written in a fair lady-like hand; 
and also the original little Greek Testament 
given to his famous grandfather, Dr. John 
Brown, of Haddington, or rather his great- 
grandfather. Its history is curious. Brown, 
of Haddington, was a poor shepherd boy; 
and once he walked twenty miles at night, 
to St. Andrews, to get a copy of the Greek 
Testament. The bookseller at first laughed 
at him, and said, ‘Boy, if you can read a 
verse in this book, you may have it.’ Forth- 
with the lad read a verse glibly, and was 
permitted to carry off the treasure in tri- 
umph. You may well suppose that the 
little vellum volume is a sacred heir-loom 
in the Brown family, which for four gene- 
rations has been famous. Dr. Brown’s late 
father was the gifted Professor who wrote a 
big bountiful book on the Epistles of Peter. 
Of course, the author of Rab and his Friends 
has several portraits of the illustrious dog 
that figures in his beautiful story; and I 
noticed a pet spaniel lying in his master’s 
drawing-room. 

“After breakfast, Dr. Brown drove me 
to call on Harvey, the celebrated painter, 
known in America by his touching picture 
of The Quitting of the Manse, (by a Free 
Kirk pastor, at the Disruption, in 1843.) 
We found the veteran painter—a handsome 
man, with snowy locks—in his studio, brush 
in hand. He received us cordially, and 
told stories while he mixed his colours. [ 
spoke of Church’s landscapes. ‘Ah, yes,’ 
he replied, ‘your country has some splen- 
did artists, but the glory of America is her 
missionaries—those I have met are the 
noblest specimens of missionaries on the 
globe.’ Like many of the leading men of 
Scotland, Harvey is a devout Christian. So 
is Sir David Brewster, and several of the 
lords I saw to-day on the bench of the 
courts. 

“The photograph mania affords a good 
popularity-guage; and the venders tell me 
that the cartes de visite of Dr. Guthrie 
‘sell the best.’ Of Prince Albert’s, one 
house in London has sold thirty thousand 
copies! The heroine of the hour in the 
shop windows is the Princess Alexandra 


communicants; 


of Denmark, the reputed lady-love of the 
Prince of Wales. She has a brilliant face, 
with more behind it, I fancy, than her 
royal lover. 

‘Last evening spent most delightfully 
with Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, the celebrated 
Country Parson. He resides in Great King 
street, and is pastor of the Established Pres- 
byterian Church in Claremont street. He 
preaches very much as he writes; in fact, 
he told me that several of the papers in his 
Recreations were constructed from his ser- 
mons. The famous paper on Giving up 
and Coming Down, was built out of a dis- 
course on the words, ‘She hath done what 
she could.” His books are popular, and 
his congregation numbers about twelve 
hundred. Nearly all his pew-holders are 
for the old Government 
Kirk receive almost every sober orthodox 
member of the congregation to the Lord’s 
table. Mr. Boyd is a handsome, genial, 
and somewhat ‘buckish’ man of thirty- 
nine or forty; and is one of the most viva- 
cious men [ ever met. The portrait in our 
editions does not do him justice Heisa 
thorough o/d-churchman, aud holds the Free 
Kirk in undisguised abhorrence. Since the 
disruption, the ministers of the two sides 
have but little social, and no ministerial 
intercourse! The split has done good, how- 
ever. It has made the Free Church, and 
revivified the fossils in the old Hstablish- 
ment. Mr. Boyd’s pulpit idol is Caird, of 
Glasgow —he holds him a second Chalmers. 
In return for a fine copy of his last work, I 
sent him Dr. Addison Alexander's Sermons, 
which have just appeared here, and are 
producing a strong sensation. 

“Aside from Mr. Boyd’s bitter anti-Free- 
Church prejudices, I think him one of the 
most fascinating men I have encountered. 
He is thoroughly loyal to American free- 
dom, and spoke with indignation of the con- 
temptible course pursued by nearly all the 
British press on the Secession. The Kdin- 
burgh Mercury is the only leading daily 
paper here that stands by the Stars and 
Stripes. To-day I sent to the Scotsman, 
(at Dr. Brown’s urgent request) a defence 
of our cause—perhaps they will publish it. 
The Scotsman’s course has been the opposite 
of the manly freedom-loving course of the 
Mercury. 

‘‘Nearly all the dest men I have yet met 
are in sympathy with the North. Dr. Pat- 
terson said to me to-day, ‘Unnumbered 
prayers are ascending every day for peace, 
and the triumph of liberty in America.’ 
To-day a telegram announced the surrender 
of General McClellan! We do not believe 
it; but many of the people showed an inde- 
cent exultation. When I inquired of a 
leading editor the cause—‘Ah,’ said he, 
‘many of our jealous folk think that the 
Yankees. have blustered too long and loud, 
and they are glad to see you brought down.’ 
A noble sentiment, truly, in a land of 
Bibles! A woful ignorance exists in regard 
to us, and the silliest lies are greedily 
swallowed.” 


THE REVISED BOOK OF DISCIPLINE 


\ HAT was done in the late meeting of 
the Committee on the new Book of 
Discipline, is told in the following letter 
from the Rev. Dr. McGill, to the Rev. Dr. 
McKinney, of the Presbyterian Banner. 
Cuicaco, July 29, 1862. 

Rev. Dr. McKinney—Dear Brother— 
The chief labour of the Committee last week 
was expended on the following changes and 
emendations of their report: 

Ist. The relation of baptized youth to 
the Church. The old Book was entirely 
restored in this particular, by a vote of eight 
to four. Not only so, but the Committee 
took two steps farther in the direction of its 
teachings; jirst, in special urgency on church 
sessions to deal faithfully and particularly 
with such members; and, second/y, requiring 
parents, when they remove with children 
in their households, to bave these included 
in their certificates of dismission, as mem- 
bers of the Church by baptism. 

2d. Connected with this subject, they 
expunged the “back door’ doctrine, of 
release ffom the Church at the will of one 
who thinks he was mistaken in his conver- 
sion. Instead of this, the Session are au- 
thorized to consent for a time to the wish 
of members to abstain from the Lord’s 
Supper, through feeling of unworthiness. 
Also, under certain conditions, the rolls of 
particular churches may be purged of names 
that cannot be accounted for. And direc- 
tion is given how to deal with those who 
break off irregularly, to join other churches. 

od. A third feature of the report, as now 
amended, is the arrest of testimony, or the 
evidence of facts, in the Presbytery, when 
the case originates in the Session, and the 
Presbytery affirms the judgment of the 
Session; or in the Synod, when the Session 
and Presbytery disagree. And when a 
case originates in the Presbytery, the ulti- 
mate finding of the facts must be in the 
Synod; so that the General Assembly shall 
be always a court of errors merely, in the 
last appeal. This is designed to keep from 
the judicial proceedings of the Assembly 
the mass of evidence in detail, which is 
always so impatiently listened to, and is 
often so indelicate and offensive. 

4th. The latitude of appeals is somewhat 
abridged; and although not rigidly confined 
to judicial cases, the liberty of appealing as 
often as any one may think ‘general in- 
jury” is done, has been taken away. 

5th. The two chapters on “ Actual Pro- 
cess” have been re-cast, making a better 
arrangement, and guarding against various 
ambiguities, and possibilities of confusion or 
injustice. 

On the whole, the Committee feel hope- 
ful that the Report is now made more ac- 
ceptable to the churches; and though by 
no means perfect as even human wisdom 
can make it, that a more important step has 
been made than at any previous meeting, 


in producing just such formularies as the 


Church has desired. 

In addition to the laborious reconsidera- 
tion of the Discipline, the rules for Judi- 
catories were amended and enlarged—some 
ten additional rules being incorporated, the 
present rules being re-arranged, and various 
ambiguous or inconvenient rules being modi- 
fied, so as to render them a complete mauual, 
easily studied, and promptly enforced. 

The Committee were four days in session; 
working, for the most part, morning, noon, 
and night—perhaps too much in a hurry 
for the magnitude of the task, yet conscien- 
tiously and earnestly aiming to do their work 
well. ALEXANDER T. MoGILL. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL. 


Nortn Vernon, Indiana, Aug. 4th, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—I am compelled at last 
to offer for sale, or to mortgage, the last of 
my earthly possessions, viz., my library, 
which I left at Lane, Illinois. I have tried 
to find a place to preach, but have failed so 
far, having no home at which we feel wel- 
come—nothing to support my feeble wife 
and three helpless little girls on. 

I would prefer to mortgage it, with the 
hope of some day being able to redeem it. 
I hope that God may yet send me deliver- 
ance in the day of his power. I hope that 
some Christian gentleman may feel willing 
and able to thus afford me relief. The 
library is worth from three to four hundred 
dollars, as I think, consisting of theological 
and classical books. I hope that I may 
yet find a place of labour, by which I may 
avoid this humiliation. Necessity compels 
me to the course. Address me at North 
Vernon, Jennings county, Indiana. I feel 
too sad to say more. Yours in Christ, 

JAMES M. McREz. 

P. S.—The Standard and True Presby- 
terian please copy, and oblige a much dis- 
tressed brother. J. M. M. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Intense heat—Riot in Brooklyn—Dread ful con- 
flict of races—Fire— Patriotism in the ascen- 
dant— Public confidence firmer—The first 
300,000 troops obtained without conscription 
— Would-be ex-patriots served with the writ 
ne exeat—Superintendent Kennedy Provost 
Marshal—A bitter way— American Bible So- 
ciety and their work—Launch of the Lacka- 
wanna— JU. S. steamer Connecticut—Surgeon 

Wheelwright’s death—Yellow fever at Key 
West—Dr. Spring’s fifty-second anniversary. 


New York, August 12, 1862. 


made to the New York 46th, and the Penn- 


Messrs. Editors—The past week has | 
been, it is to be hoped, the hottest part of | 


the ‘‘ heated term.”” Rarely has the heat 


in this city been more intense or oppres- 
sive. Several cases of sun-stroke have 
proved fatal, and sickness has rather in- 
creased. On Saturday, at three o’clock, 
P. M., the thermometer stood at 94°. 

Un Monday evening, 4th inst., a dis- 
graceful riot was enacted in Sedgewick 
street, near Columbia street, Brooklyn. It 
seems to have sprung from the same spirit 
which was the animus of the riot at Toledo, 
Ohio, and several other places—a jealousy 
on the part of the white labourers against 
the coloured. It appears that in the to- 
bacco manufactories, at which the riot oc- 
curred, coloured labourers are chiefly em- 
ployed, and the foreman in Mr. Watson’s 
factory was a coloured man. The popula- 
tion in the vicinity are chiefly Irish, of 
which the white portion of the combatants 
was chiefly composed. The factories were 
assailed; the coloured operatives driven first 
to the upper stories, and afterwards quite 
out of the buildings. The police force 
finally interfered, suppressed the riot, and 
made several arrests. There is great dan- 
ger that this question of the competition of 
blacks with whites, in the labour market, 
will assume very serious ana alarming as- 
pects; and that in the midst of our other 
national troubles, a war of races may be 
inaugurated. You may hear this subject 
discussed among the groups of unemployed 
white labourers that cluster round the street 
corners; and I am seriously apprehensive 
that the unhappy coloured people may be- 
come the innocent victims of a jealousy, 
roused against them by the indiscreet zeal 
of their professed friends. The idea is 
spreading like wild-fire, that, if the North 
is to be flooded with ‘‘contrabands,” the 
labour market will be glutted, wages will 
be reduced, thousands of white men thrown 
out of employment, and their families 
reduced to want. And there are never 
wanting demagogues to fan this flame of 
discontent and jealousy to the disturbance 
of the public peace, and the endangering of 
that helpless race whose presence amongst 
us has been the occasion of such woe both 
to us and to them. Good men every where, 
and by all lawful means, should exert them- 
selves to allay this morbid feeling, and to 
stay the various causes that beget and fos- 
ter it. 

Since my last, a very serious and alarm- 
ing fire has occurred in this city; but the 
details have already been fully given in 
the secular papers. 

Never, in all history, was there exhibited 
greater zeal for the maintenance of gov- 
eroment than is now being daily shown 
by the citizens of this country; and New 
York is as yet full abreast of the most 
zealous. The employees of the City Post 
Office have been busily exerting them- 
selves. Postmaster Wakeman issued a 
circular to them on the 2d inst., calling 
upon them to do what they could; and 
they have already contributed five thou- 
sand dollars to the bounty fund, as well as 
by personal influence bringing forward 
recruits. Public confidence is firmer in 
consequence of the more decisive policy 
adopted by the President, and the deter- 
mination he exhibits to call for a force 
adequate to the huge undertaking of sup- 
pressing this rebellion. Enlistments are 
numerous, and preparations are made for 
a conscription, if need shall be. But it is 
ascertained that the New York quota of 
the 300,000 is completed. 

Some exciting and almost ludicrous 
scenes were exhibited on Saturday, when 
the police interfered with the European 


tour of a large number of would-be ez- 


patriots. Under the order of Secretary 
Stanton, a large number of gentlemen 
liable to military duty, who had paid their 
passage on board of two steamers, Etna and 
Saxonia, about to depart from this port, 
were detained from departing, and kept in 
their country for their country’s good. 
There was much disappointment, of course, 
and some wrath; but it is hoped that the 
latter will be expended upon the enemies 
of the Government, rather than upon the 
Government itself. The order to prevent 
unnecessary expatriation and domestic tra- 
velling is quite popular with the masses; 
for it is argued that those whose means 
enable them to travel have property to 
protect, and that they ought- not to be 
permitted to leave those who have little, to 
maintain that Government by which the 
rights and property of all are protected. 
Jubn <A. Kennedy, Superintendent of 
Police, has been appointed Provost Mar- 
shal by the Secretary of War, with an 
essential view of preventing the escape 
from the country of persons subject to 
military duty. Let it not be supposed 
that those who wished to escape from 
New York to Europe all belonged to 
New York. They come here from other 
cities and from country places, and there is 
a large pro rata of persons of foreign birth 
who, just now, are seized with the love of 
Fatherland. Much the best plan is for 
the people to stay at home—abide the 
draft—jf taken, go, or provide a substitute; 
if not drafted, then they will rejoice that 
they had not attempted to shirk duty. 
The truth is, that those who now go forth 
will have nothing like the hard times that 
their predecessors have endured; for, first, 
their numbers will look down opposition ; 
second, many of them will be, on account 
of their being raw troops, kept on guard 
duty; third, past experience will enable 
commanders to forestall disaster and hard- 
ship; and fourth, the hot and sickly season 
is nearly over. | 

A stated meeting of the Managers of the 
American Bible Society was held at the 
Bible House, Astor Place, on Thursday, 
7th inst., the Hon Luther Bradish in the 
chair, aided by William B. Crosby and 
Francis Hall, Esqs. After devotional ser- 
vices, conducted by the Rev. Dr. McLane, 
many interesting communications from 
agents of the Society in different States 
and foreign countries were received, giving 


accounts of supplies of Bibles furnished to 


soldiers, prisoners of war, and military hos- 
pitals. The Rev. W. F. Warren, of Ger- 
many, transmits the resolutions adopted in 
regard to the Bible cause, by the Mission 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Germany. Communications 
were also read from the Rev. A. H. 
Wright, from Poughkeepsie, New York, 
missionary of the American Board at Oroo- 
miah, describing the preparation of punches 
and matrices of type for a Syriac Testament, 
by a native workman; as also from the 
Rev. Messrs. Bliss, Green, and Herrick, 
missionaries in Turkey, detailing very en- 
couragiog success in the spread of the 


Kg 


Scriptures in that land. Very liberal | 
grants were made for the supply of wound- 

ed soldiers on the Daniel Webster and 
Elm City; for the hospitals at David’s | 
Island, New York, and Newbern, North 
Carolina; thirteen hundred volumes for the 
hospitals at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia; one thousand for the Louisville Bible | 
Society, to supply hospitals in Kentucky; | 
and also for the hospitals on the Chesa- 
peake, Fortress Monroe, and vicinity; and 
a special grant in German and Eoglish was 


sylvania 7th regiments, at the request of | 
the chaplains. Grants were also made of | 
books in English, French, German, and | 
Spanish, for the use of the Boston Ameri- | 
can Tract Society, in our own armies and . 
in Mexico. This Society is vigorously do- | 
ing a great work, and is worthy of the 
increased help of the churches. : 
One of the most interesting events of the 
week, was the launch of the new steam 


Yard. 
o’clock on Saturday morning. A vast as- 
semblage, probably numbering eight thou- 
sand, had assembled to witness the spec- 
tacle. Ship-house No. 1 was gorgeously 
decorated with ensigns; and the shipping 
in the vicinity showed all their bunting. 
The Receiving Ship North Carolina, Captain 
Wade, which lies close to the ship-house, 
was in beautiful trim, and was crowded by 
some five hundred ladies and gentlemen. 
Her cutters were all manned with brave 
blue jackets, in holiday dress. The docks, 
shipping, ship-houses, and every available 
spot were crowded by enthusiastic specta- 
tors. At nine precisely, the order for 
cutting away the stauncheons was completed, 
and the beautiful ship slowly glided down 
the ways into her destined element, proudly 
rising as she advanced, till she sat like a 
swan upon the water. The enthusiasm of 
the spectators was vociferously expressed, 
by cheer after cheer, and shout after shout, 
attesting the deep interest the people take 
in every appliance intended to support our 
Government. 

Great praise is accorded to Naval Con- 
structor Delavo, Captain Bray, Master of the 
Yard, and Lieutenant-Commanders Fille- 
brown and Temple, for the order and effi- 
ciency of this launch. My young friend, Miss 
Imogene Grace Cooper, daughter of Com- 
mander Cooper, of the transport Massa- 
chusetts, performed very gracefully the 
irreverent, if not blasphemous, part of 
the ceremony, baptiziog the vessel, and 
giving her the name. Breaking a bottle of 


water over the ship’s head, she exclaimed, 


‘‘] baptize thee Lackawanna, in the name 
of Neptune!” If mythology must prevail 
in our navy, it could not have a lovelier 
priestess; but how much more dignified and 
becoming would it be, if any religious cere- 
mony is to be observed on such occasions, 
to recognize in some suitable way, the only 
living and true God. Rear Admiral Pauld- 
ing was present, and expressed his great 
admiration both of the frigate, and of the 
perfection of the launch. 

The United States steamship Connecti- 
cut, commander Edward A. Barnet, arrived 
from the Gulf on Sabbath morning, bring- 
ing some seventy sick and wounded sea- 
men. She made one of the quickest trips 
on record. In one month she has visited 
and supplied the various ships and stations 
of the blockading squadron, and has re- 
turned. She reports yellow fever prevail- 
ing at Key West. She brought the dead 
body of Dr. Wheelwright, who went out 
surgeon of the San Jacinto; a gentle- 
man of the highest character, and whose 
death is esteemed a very great loss to the 
naval service. He was considered second 
to none in the service. A large portion of 
Admiral Farragut’s fleet has returned to 
Pensacola, to rest and recruit the health of 
officers and men, which has been much im- 
paired. 

The venerable Dr. Spring, of the Brick 
Church, preached on Sabbath, the 3d inst., 
his fifty-second anniversary discourse. The 
house was well filled. His text was Psalm 
xxvii. 4: ‘‘One thing I have desired of the 
Lord,” &c., and. the sermon was worthy of 
the preacher and of the remarkable occa- 
sion. After a suitable unfolding of the 
text, and a setting forth of the value of the 
sanctuary as the great instrumentality of 
godliness, he gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of his labours and their results. 
He stated that he had preached more than 
7000 discourses, written one sermon every 
week during the whole period of his pasto- 
rate, had married 800 couples, baptized 
1420 children, received into communion 
2306 persons, and had attended unnum- 
bered funerals. He mentioned several pe- 
riods of special religious prosperity in the 
church. In 1814-15 as many as 100 were 
admitted to the communion at one time; 
in 1828-29 more than 60 in one winter; 
and from 1815 to 1831 five revivals: and 
during the entire 52 years but five commu- 
nions without more or less additions. He 
announced at the close of the exercises— 
remarking that it had been sung at the 
close of every anniversary for the last fifty- 
two years—the 121st Psalm: 

“ Upward I lift mine eyes, 
From God is all mine aid.” 


The evening service was conducted by his 
colleague, Dr. Shedd, and the church is 
closed till the 1st of September. Dr. 
Shedd’s advent to the city appears to be a 
successful one, and his thought-full ser- 
mons, in such refreshing contrast with the 
tinkling clap-trap and pulpit bouquetism 
which have been so much in demand, are 
received with an eagerness that bids us 
hope that the age of pulpit theatricals is 
drawing to a close. NESHANOCK. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—You will be gratified to 
learn that the Calvary Presbyterian con- 
gregation of this city, connected with the 
(Old-school) Presbytery of Buffalo City, 
have entered their new sanctuary, which 
was duly dedicated last Thursday evening. 
The Rev. Dr. Anderson, of. St. Louis, 
Missouri, preached the sermon from the 
words of Jesus, (Matt. xi) “Come unto 
me, all ye that Jabour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” It depicted 
forcibly man’s corruption, restlessness, and 
remedy. The Rev. Dr. A. T. Chester, 
whose ministrations they have enjoyed for 
about a year past, made the prayer of 
dedication. The pastors of the Presby- 
terian churches of Buffalo, and several 
other clergymen from the surrounding 
towns, shared the other services. Dr. 
Chester, as you are aware, was formerly, 
for a number of years, the highly accept- 
able pastor of the Old-school Presbyterian 
Church of Saratoga Springs. The new 
church thus opened is an uncommonly 
beautiful structure, built of stone, with 
tower and spire, exhibiting great taste 
without and within. It is a noble gift to 
the congregation from one of themselves, 
George Palmer, Esq. They enter it under 
favourable circumstances—with many rea- 
sons leading them to bless God, and pray 
and labour with one heart for the advance- 
ment of bis kingdom. W YomINa. 


gress in America. 
frigate Lackawanna, at the Brooklyn Navy 
It took place precisely at nine 
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OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Public Interest in the War—Longings for 
Peace—Lord Palmerston and the Pressure 
Jor “ Mediation”—The News from China— 
—The Taepings—Mr Cobden, M. Roulier, 
and French Amity—The Emperor and His 
Possible Necessities ~ International Courte- 
sies— Analysis of Proceedings of Irish As- 
sembly— The Moderator— The State of Reli- 
gion— The Missions— Ministerial Support and 
Progress — Education and Theological Train- 
ing— National and Church Schools —A Con- 
trast —Lancashire Distress Parliamentary 
Action — Landed Proprietors and General 
Subscriptions— The Scotch Establishment and 
Legislation —Its Future — Libraries — Litera- 
ture—A Godless Past and a Hopeful Present. 


Lonpon, July 25, 1862, 
Messrs. Editors—The attention of the Eng- 
lish nation, and, indeed, of the whole of | 


_ Europe, is constantly on the stretch in con- | 


nection with the mighty struggle now in pro- 
The news of the retreat of 
General McClellan, and of fearful loss of life, 
was very painful; for a day or two it was - 
made more serious by a telegram, announcing 
& proposal, on his part, to surrender—this 
false news having its origin in the exaggerated 
hopes, or wilfully false inventions of certain 
parties at Baltimore. It is undoubtedly true, 
that a desire to see an end of the conflict is 
more dominant than any mere sympathies pro 
and con with the combatants, even among 
those most opposed to slavery, and who are 
strong for the Federalist cause. Nevertheless, 
when in Parliament a motion was made, that 
it was the duty of the British Government to 
propose nrediation, and while it was strongly 
supported by men whose strong sympathies 
are with the South—all of the Conservative 
party, except Mr. Lindsay, who is a free 
trader and a Liberal—the Government, speak- 
ing through Lord Palmerston, firmly refused 
to interfere. The rank and file of the Tory 
party were ready to go to a division, in order 
if possible, to force the Cabinet to move; but 
it is probable that neither Lord Derby or Mr. 
D'Israeli see their way to take any responsi- 
bility, in a matter so grave, and where mis- 
chief might follow to hasty counsellors. There 
are rumours afloat that probably Russia and 
France might unite in representations to the 
President, or that France alone will-ere long 
recognize the Southern Confederacy. But 
they are put forward by a party represented 
by the Zbry Slandard, which has its corres- 
pondent at Paris, whose “wish” is oftimes, I 
opine, but “father to the thought,” and who 
deals occasionally in ridiculous canards. Some 
say that already representations have been 
made, either jointly or separately, by Russia 
and France at Washington. 

Meanwhile, we have news of some troubles 
with the Taopings in China, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai. Colonel Ward, an Ame- 
rican, and English and French detachments, 
sent out to keep clear the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai, are said to have come to grief. But 
Shanghai itself is said to be safe. The Tae- 
pings seem to be nothing better than marau- 
ders. Locust-like, they sweep over the coun- 
try—‘ before them is the garden of the Lord, 
and behind them the desolate wilderness.” 
Mr. Roberts, the eminent Wesleyan mission- 
ary, who endorsed them last year, now di’- 
owns and denounces their leader as a blas- 
phemer, and a cruel, bad man—he himeelf 
barely escaping with his life. Colonel Sykes, 
member for Aberdeen, and a few others, 
maintain that the Taepings have been grossly 
misrepresented. They have certainly been 
iconoclasts wherever they have come—heathen 
temples have been overturned, and idols have 
been cast down. But if they are merciless, 
and insist on invading and destroying the 
centres of trade and commerce, it would seem 
justifiable policy at least to keep them in 
check, and to defend these towns—such as 
Shanghai and Ningpo. 

Mr. Cobden, who has, in a measure, re- 
covered his voice and health, has been in col- 
lision with Lord Palmerston as to fortifica- 
tions, and their expenses, maintaining that 
the French navy is far inferior to our own, 
and that the idea of invasion is a bugbear. | 
Oa the other hand, the French are a restless 
people, and rather than los his position, or 
imperil his dynasty, the day may come when 
Napoleon III. might “stake his life upon the 
cast,” and make a grand effort, not to con- 
quer, but to humiliate England, and so soothe 
the wounded pride of France, and of her 
army. Free trade is doing much, however, to 
soften asperities. The intercourse commer- 
cially between France and England has been 
marvellously developed by the treaty, of which 
Mr. Cobden and the Emperor were the joint 
authors. M. Roulier, a very eminent apostle 
of free trade in France, was recently enter- 
tained at a banquet in London, and on that 
occasion significant statements were made as to 
the desire of the Emperor to make closer and 
closer la belle alliance of the two nations. © 
Mr. Cobden declared—and he is pre-eminently 
a man of truth—that he had the best reason 
to believe that never would the Emperor quar- 
rel with England, unless she should attempt 
to humiliate France. 

The crowds of French people coming to the 
International Exhibtion, the magnificent en- 
tertainment given to them and other foreign- 
ers by the Lord Mayor and Corporation, at 
the Guildhall, last week; the throwing open 
of the Clubs to these strangers, and other 
courtesies, have a happy effect. Add to this, 
that increasingly international commerce is 
enriching either side; and per contra, that no 
continental nation (much less France, now in 
a mess from that ridiculous and costly enter- 
prise to Mexico,) can afford to go to war, and 
you wiil see what “reasons fur repose” the 
friends of peace and amity are encouraged to 
cherish. 

Tho [rish Presbyterians have met in Gene- 
ral Assembly, and have continued their sittings 
for nearly a fortnight. Dr. Cooke, for a second 
time during the existence of the General As- 
sem bly—since the union of the two Synods, in 
1840—and thrice in the course of his public 
life, (formerly Moderator of the Synod of 
Ulster.) has presided with unanimous approval, 
aud with mellowed wisdom and firmness, over 
his brethren met in council. The report of 
the state of religion indicated that the fruits of 
the great awakening of 1859 largely remain. 
The Home Mission operations of the Irish 
Presbyterians in the south and west, indicate 
& most important occupation by newly-built 
churches and schools, and by ministers of 
ability and zeal, of ground where hitherto 
Popery had almost undisputed sway. Scotch 
colonization has become an element of progress 
and power; for wherever a number of Scottish — 
Presbyterian farmers settle, there the pastor is 
provided, and then our industrious habits, and 
their liberal employment of the peasantry, tells 
for good. In addition to this, there are itiner- 
ant evangelists employed in the west of Ire- 
land, who act very much as Scripture-readers. 
It is very interesting to mark how judicious 
these men are; and in how many houses they 
have found access, been permitted to read the 
word of life, to exhort the hearers, and then to 
kneel down and pray for or with the family. 
The schools of the Assembly in the West are 
still attended by the children of Romanists. 
[n the capital of Ireland, also, Presbyterianism 
is beginning to bulk more largely before the 
public eye. The Rev. Hamilton Magee is 
missionary to the Roman Catholics, and is 
singularly “wise to win souls,” and to break 
down prejudices. For the congregation assem- 
bling in Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, a magnificent 
church is about to be erected on Stephen’s 
Green, by a wealthy layman. It is probable 
that Mary’s Abbey itself will become a centre 
for Presbyterian and evangelistic operations in 
the city of Dublin. In the neighbourhood of 
Dablin, at Rathmones, and also at Kingstown, 
two beautiful churches, most liberally sustained 
by zealous laymen, have been erected, and 
opened with prospects of a bright future. 

The Irish Assembly was occupied part of 
the time of its sittings in receiving deputations 
from other churches—the Free Church of 
Scotland, and the Presbyterian Synod of Eng- 
land. It bas a Continental Fund, maintained 
by annual collections, and so well managed by 
Professor Gibson, (well known in the United 
States,) that it has greatly helped on the work 
of illumination by the press and the living 
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_ others towards the same goal. 


August 16, 1862. 


voice, not only in the Vaudois Valleys, among 
the Waldenses, but upon Florence and else- 
where. 

The foreign Missions of the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Church are in the provinces of Katiawar 
and Gujerut, in Western India. The press 
has been used with great effect, and in Bible 
translation Dr. Glasgow and his brethren have 
done a noble work, at great cost of labdur and 
money. The Assembly’s missionaries to the 
Jews are stationed at Amsterdam, Hamburg), 
Bonn on the Rhine, and Damascus, where, 88 
many of your readers know, the Rev. Mr. 
Graham, a sealous young missionary, perished 
in the awful massacre of 1860. poe 

Ministerial support has received unceasing 
attention in Uleter, for at least ten years past, 
and a higher status and standard have un- 
doubtedly been attained. Nevertheless, and 
although manse-boilding bas been so exten- 
sively promoted that well nigh $150,000 have 
been raised and expended, the Assembly’s 
leading laymen, (and foremost amongst them 
Thomas Sinclair, Eeq., of Belfast,) are not 
satisfied. While an increase of stipend is re- 
ported, of $40,000, as compared with a recent 
period, yet, on close examination, it is found 
that there are some very large congregations 
who contribute to the ministers’ support most 
inadequately. Besides this, some ministers 
do not receive from their people $150 per annum. 
and are almost entirely dependent on the 
Royal Endowment, which, although it was 
originally given as a compensation for the 
tithes of those northern parishes, out of which, 
by Episcopal persecution, the Scottish fathers 
and founders of the Ulster church were eject- 
ed, is yet an inadequate—many would add, a 
precarious, questionable—source of income. 
Dr. McCosh and Mr. McNaughten, with Dr. 
Morgan, are the leading spirits in the onward 
and ever upward movement for increased pas- 
toral support. | 

Education and theological training make 
good progress in Ulster. The students of the 
Assembly’s College are numerous, and there. 
seems no danger of a lack of supply of pastors 
“and preachers, such as was apprehended at 
one period. Intermediate schools, furnishing 
classical education, and feeders of the Queen’s 
Colleges are being rather slowly developed, 
but where, as at Coleraine, they have been 
established, they are proving most efficient. 
In addition to this, the national schoolmasters 
are now allowed to give classical instruction 
tn the evening hours, and this will do mach in 
the direction so earnestly desired. As to the 
national system, while not endorsed by the 
Assembly, it is wisely used by it for educa- 
tional purposes, and without any hinderance in 
the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, which, 
however, are not forced upon Roman Catholic 
children. The difference between the Church 
education Society and those who, like the 
Bishop of Down and Oonnor, support the na- 
tional system, is that the rule, without excep- 
tion, shall and must be, that every child enter- 
ing the school must read the Bible. The prac- 
tice in large numbers of cases is the same under 
both systems—what the National Bvard re- 
quires is the distinct intimation of a fixed hour 
for Bible instruction, when any child may re- 
tire; but as a rule the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren remain. Zealous and well-meaning Epie- 
copalians, in a majority of cases, hold out 
against a fixed hour. The recently deceased 
and venerable Archbishop of Armagh, while 
supporting the Church Society, saw no objec- 
tion in principle to the national system, other- 
wise he would not have advised those of his 
clergy who could not raise funds for schools 
to avail themselves of State help, through the 
channel of the National Board. 

Government inspection has a happy influ- 


ence on the efficiency of schools, and received 


a humorous illustration, by way of contrast, 
from the lips of the Rev. John Rogers of Cum- 
ber, at the Irish Assembly. ‘I know,” he 
said, “two or three church education schools, 
and I do not think much of them. The disci- 
pline is interesting and peculiar. In one of 
the schools there is a board put across, and it 
is rather in a shaky condition, and when it is 
necessary to administer discipline to any young 
culprit, he is put up on it, and the board 
shakes with him from one side of the wall to 
the other, and every moment he is liable to 
break his neck. (Laughter.) There is another 
instrument of discipline, and it is rather 
alarming. It consists of a rope—a funicular 
machine (laughter)—and there is on the end 


of it what is called in the country a Joop. 


This is put round the chin of the boy, and is 
so fixed that it cannot be drawn upon his 
neck. It is very common for national school 
children, when they meet the children of that 
school, to say, ‘Well, boy, were you on the 
roost to-day?’ and the reply is, ‘No, but I was 
very near in the Joop.’ ” 

The distress in the manufacturing districts 
is increasing to such an extent, and the pros- 
pects for the winter, should the war in Ame- 
rica continue, are so terrible that Parliament, 
ere it separates, is taking steps to authorize 
extraordinary measures of relief. No private 
bounty can, in the case supposed, meet the 
case in its sad necessities. Lords Derby and 
Westminster, with other landed proprietors in 
the north, met on Saturday last, and sub- 
scribed on the spot the sum of $55,000 as 
the nucleus of a relief fund from their own 
class. Besides this, a Central Committee has 
been formed at Manchester, and the Lord 
Mayor of London continues to receive large 
sums weekly. But the number of the unem- 
ployed constantly increases. Add to all this 
the state of trade in the south of France from 
the American crisis, the prolonged sufferings 
of the linen manufacturers in Ulster, and the 
almost prohibitory tariff recently endorsed by 
Congress, and candid minds on your side will 
make due allowance for any dissatisfaction and 
complaints in Europe from the prolongation of 
the civil war. We are likely, moreover, to 
have an uncertain and late harvest. 

The Established Church of Scotland is seek- 
ing to obtain powers from Parliament to en- 
force church discipline, and to carry through 
presentations of ministers to parishes in a way 
most offensive to some within her pale, and 
particularly obnoxious to the Scottish dissent- 
ers, who—always including in the word the 
Free Church and United Presbyterians—stren- 
uously protest against a measure which would 
compel persons of other communions to come 
forward before Established Presbyteries and 
Synods to give evidence. The Lords have 
passed this measure in the face of strong 
speeches and protests from the Marquis of 
Breadalbane and the Earl of Dalhousie, both 
Free Churchmen; but the measure has to 
run the gauntlet of the House of Commons. 
We shall see whether it can be arrested there. 

The Scottish Establishment is verging more 
and more towards a modified Episcopacy, and 
is willing apparently to yield much of her old 
modes and forms of worship, if she could but 
woo and win back deserters to Prelacy among 
the upper classes, or arrest the progress of 
She has a 
number of earnest and able men within her 
pale, but they are a minority; and if the two 
great bodies, the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians, by and by coalesce, as is appar- 
ently u certainty, and only a question of time, 
the Establishment will become intolerable to 
the Scottish nation. 

Literature can hardly be said, in the trade 
sense, to be flourishing just now; nevertheless 
there are plenty of new books. By the facili- 
ties given under the system of, I was going to 
say locomotive, library books at almost every 
railway station, the Messrs. Smith & Son, of 
the Strand, sending down to their agents at 
each, every new book required, to local sub- 
scribers at @ moderate annual or quarterly 


_ pubscription. Thus the best works in biogra- 


phy and general literature are made univer- 
sally attainable. The effect, on the whole, is 
good, and standard works are more and more 
sought after. Among recently published vol- 
umes is one, entitled ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Cap- 
tain Gronou, formerly of the Grenadier Guards ; 
being Anecdotes of the Camp, the Court, and 
the Clubs, at the close of the last War with 
France.” As might be expected, it throws 
much light on the manners and habits of the 
gay generation, most of whom have passed 
away. Captain Gronou had been at the Be- 
dassosa and Waterloo, under Wellington; but 
on his return home in 1814, he was again 
quartered in London, when “Almacks” (the 
great ball-room, near St. James’ Square, where 


now, every Saturday afternoon, earnest men 
of their own class are seen and beard preach- 
ing the pure gospel to a crowded aristocratic 
audience,) was open to him. He thus des- 
cribes a scene in that temple of fashion and of 
folly: 

“I recollect the persons who formed the 
very first quadrille that was ever danced at 
Almack’s; they were Lady Jersey, Lady 
Harriett Butler, Lady Susan Ryde, and Miss 
Montgomery; the men being the Count St. 
Aldegonde, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Montague, 
and Charles Standish. The ‘mazy waltz’ was 
also brought to us about this time; but there 
were comparatively few who at first ventured 
to whirl round the saloons of Almack’s; in 
course of time, Lord Palmerston might, how- 
ever, have been seen describing an infiaite 
number of circles with Madame de Lieven. 
Baron de Neumann was frequently seen per- 
petually turning with the Princess Esterhazy ; 
and, in course of time, the waltzing mania, 
having turned the heads of society generally, 
descended to their feet, and the waltz was 
practised in the morning in certain noble 
mansions in London with unparalleled assidu- 
ity.” 

Beau Brummell, the then leader of fashion, 
is thus referred to in connection with the 
worthless and heartless Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV. 

‘‘Brummell warmly espoused the cause of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and this of course offended 
the Prince of Wales. I refer to the period 
when his Royal Ilighness had abandoned 
that beautiful woman for another favourite; 
then a coldness sprang up between the Prince 
and his protégé; and finally, the mirror of 
fashion was excluded from the royal presence. 
A curious accident brought Brummell again to 
the dinner-table of his royal patron: he was 
asked one night at White’s to take a hand at 
whist, when he won from George Harley 
Drummond $100,000. This circumstance hav- 
ing been related by the Duke of York to the 
Prince of Wales, the beau was again invited 
to Carlton House. At the commencement of 
the dinner, matters went off smoothly; but 
Brummell, in his joy at finding himself with 
his old friend, became excited, and drank too 
much wine. His Royal Highness—who wan- 
ted to pay off Brummell for an insult he had 
received at Lady Cholmondeley’s ball, when 
the beau, turning towards the Prince, said to 
Lady Worcester, ‘Who is your fat friend?’— 
had invited him to dinner merely out of a 
desire for revenge. The Prince therefore 
—— to be affronted with Brummell’s 

ilarity, and said to his brother, the Duke of 
York, who was present, ‘I think we had better 
order Mr. Brummell’s carriage before he gets 
drunk.’ Whereupon he rang the bell, and 
Brummell left the royal presence. This cir- 
cumstance originated the story about the beau 
having told the Prince to ring the bell. I 
received these details from the late General 
Sir Arthur Upton, who was present at the 
dinner.” 


These “former times were not better than 
these.” There can be no doubt whatever, 
that the aristocracy of Eagland is increasingly 
being leavened with true godliness, and the 
days, or rather nights, of heavy potations and 
ruinous gambling are not what they once 
were. ‘Those were the days,” says the Athe- 
pneum, “of hard drinkers. Lord Eldon, with 
a digestion applied to his favourite dinner of 
liver and bacon, with much attendant liquid, 
and a couple of bottles after it, was often thick 
in speech at night, and self-doubtful of judg- 
ment” (on the Bench) “in the morning. But 
there were greater men than Agamemnon 
there; Captain Gronou remembers two old 
Welsh friends, who used each of them to dis- 
pose of five bottles of wine daily, in 1815!” 

As to sobriety, the change ff the upper and 
middle classes is marvellous. The Irish gentry 
have only traditions of the time when a drawn 
sword was put on the table, after the lifting of 
the dinner-cloth, as an emblem of the tyranny 
called hospitality, which compelled every man 
to drink till morning, or till he fell uader the 
table. As for Szotland, whiskey is largely 
diminishing as to consumption, although still 
used in measure, and also manufactured and 
exported. England, in its best society, scarce- 
ly touches spirit; in the United Kingdom, 
during the last year, there was a falling off in 
the consumption of spirits of upwards of three 
millions of gallons; an increase in the con- 
sumption of foreign wines, including the mild 
wines of France and Germany, of upwards of 
two millions of gallons. This ratio of deca- 
dence on the one hand, and elevation on the 
other, is likely to continue. It is well; vinous 
countries, as a rule, are temperate. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


First French Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


Messrs. Editors—When the waters of 
Romanism were troubled a few years ago 
by Charles Chiniquy, then a Romish priest, 
an element was thrown to the surface, 
which, in the subsidence of awakened in- 
quiry, resulted in the formation of a French 
Presbyterian church in this great queen 
city of the lakes. 

It was organized by a Committee of the 
Presbytery of Chicago, of which the late 
Rev. Dr Scott, Professor in the Seminary 
of the North-West, was chairman. It com- 
mended itself to his mind, and he gave it 
his cordial approval. It was, however, 
feeble, and needed careful nursing. Un- 
fortunately, some special difficulties arose, 
and soon they were left without pastoral 
care. The flock remained steadfast in the 
faith, and in their attachment to him who 
had ministered to them. They urged his 
return; some member.or members of Pres- 
bytery, as I understan@, united with them 
in urging him to resume his much needed 
pastoral care. Hopes were entertained and 
expressed that something could and would 
be done by Presbytery for this church. 
The pastor returned, was received as a 
member of Presbytery, and the church 
recommended for aid to the Board of Mis- 
sions. The Board felt unable to grant the 
request. Application was renewed, and 
urged as a special case, but with like re- 
sult. Here then was a very serious diffi- 
culty. The people, fewand poor, doing all 
they could to secure gospel ordinances for 
themselves and their children, are unable 
in themselves to raise the requisite amount, 
and utterly disappointed in obtaining help 
from the Church. The pastor has no means 
of support, independently of his salary, and 
must leave again, unless help can be secured 
from some source. Individual Christians 
must do it in our Church, or the organiza- 
tion disband, or a connection be formed 
with another branch of the Church. Will 
individuals come forward? I fear not. I 
have in their behalf applied to quite a num- 
ber of pastors in the Kast, but so far as 
responses have been received, ouly one an- 
swer has been given, or seems likely— 
Nothing can be done. 
struggle in vain? Then nothing is before 
it but dissolution, or a resort to another 
branch of the Church. Our New school 
brethren have made them, or at least the 
pastor, an offer which, should it be perfect- 
ed, would enable him not only to retain his 
French people, but to gather an English 
audience. Shall then this church die, or 
with its pastor pass out of our connection? 


Four or five hundred dollars would sustain | 


it for a year, and then less would probably 
be sufficient. Can this sum be contributed? 
If not by one, by several? Who will lis- 
ten to this call? It may soon be too late. 
No man can live on expectations and pro- 
mises. The pastor, the Rev. J. C. Beau- 
bien, isa graduate of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, a worthy man, a very accept- 
able preacher in English; but being a 
Canadian Frenchman, and a convert from 


Popery, he is willing and anxious to labour | 


among his countrymen, the Canadian French 
of Chicago. This is the only French Pro- 
testant church in the city, among a popula- 
tion of thousands, for whom, except from 
this source, there is no gospel preaching. 
It is a most important work, and presents 
an earnest call to Presbyterians to come to 


Shall this flock | 


the rescue. Who will hear and help? As 

already intimated, whatever is done must 

be done quickly. 

Committee of Canadian Presbyterians at Ste 
Anne. 

When Mr. Chiniquy declined the jurie- 
diction of the Presbytery of Chicago, he 
sought the Synod of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church, then in session in Toronto, 
and asked that he and his people be taken 
uoder their care. They heard him, and 
appointed a Committee to investigate and 
report upon the whole subject. 

About the close of June last, this Com- 
mittee came to this section of country, and 
made a very extended and careful exami- 
nation of all the grounds of difficulty with 
Mr. Chiniquy. They had access to all the 
records and papers of the Presbytery per- 
taining to the case, conversed freely and 
fully with brethren who took grouod in 
opposition to Mr. Chiniquy, and then spent 
days with Mr. Chiniquy himself, holding 
extended and searching conversations with 
him, and carefully examining his papers, 
vouchers, &. After this they held, on 
Tuesday, July 1st, an assembly of the peo- 
ple of Ste Aune. By special invitation 
from Mr. Chiniquy, I was present at that 
meeting. It was larger than any I had 
seen since their reception by Presbytery. 
Much interest, of course, was excited to 
know what these Canadian brethren thought, 
and had concluded to do. [ listened to 
their addresses with special satisfaction, 
because they developed views so closely 
resembling my own, and was much grati- 
fied with the statement to the people, dis- 
tinctly made and reiterated, I think, by 
each speaker, that so far as they had in- 
vestigated, they had found nothing to im- 
pair their confidence in their pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Chiniquy. 

In tie language of their own report, since 
published, they said—‘‘That although the 
work of inquiry was not altogether comple- 
ted, and they could not, at the present 
stage, state what would be its final issue, 


they however deemed it proper to state, 


that having given a good deal of attention 
to the case, so far as they understood mat- 
ters affecting Mr. Chiniquy, they saw no 
reason to withdraw their confidence from 
him, or to think that he might not in 
due time be received with confidence into 
the fellowship of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church.”” Such a report from such men, 
having access to so much on both sides of 
the questions involved, cannot but give 
hope that a result entirely satisfactory may 
yet be reached. This hope they themselves 
express in their published report. This 
report, it strikes me, should appear io full 
in all the papers that have published the 
various statements against Mr. Chiniquy- 
I hold it to be but fair, that he should have 
the benefit of such a presentment of his 
cease before the entire Christian public, 
whether in America or Europe. Whatever 
he is, or may be, justice should be done to 
him. I hope, therefore, that you and other 
conductors of religious papers, at least in 
our Church, will publish the whole report 
as it appeared in the Daily Witness of Mon- 
treal, July 12, 1862 The extract which 
I saw in your paper of the 2d inst., from 
the Canada Observer, does not give the 
impression the whole paper imparts. The 
interests involved demand all the light that 
can be obtained. The work of Ste Anne 
is great, and though but a small portion of 
it remains under our control, yet the whole 
should be uaderstood and appreciated by 
the Christian public. Whatever decision 
the Canadian brethren may reach, my earn- 
est hope is that that work may yet secure 
unobstructed prosperity. The work is 
God’s; Chiniquy is but an humble instru- 
ment. Divine Providence will yet demon- 
strate how far the instrument has been 
honest and true, as well as earnest. Like 
Luther and Cromwell, he can afford to wait 
for that demonstration. 


What an Aged Servant of God Writes to a 
Young Minister. 

The memory of that man of God, the 
Rev. Joseph Patterson, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, will never die. When I was but 
a boy-preacher he took some interest in me, 
and I have often felt that if I am anything 
in the Church of God, I owe it to the uni- 
ted, earnest prayers and efforts of himself 
and his now sainted wife, once Rebecca 
Leech.. How many of the early students 
of the Western Theological Seminary re- 
member them both? They were the stu- 
dents’ friends. He had always some word 
of kindness or monition for them when he 
met them; not only so—he daily remem- 
bered them in his prayers. The anecdote 
lately referred to in the New York Observer, 
in which he said he had found a new prayer 
for them—‘“The Angel of the Covenant 
bless the lads’’—is characteristic of the 
man. 

Can my brothers Loyal Young, or Adam 
Torrance, or Thomas Beer, or A. B. Brown, 
or Aaron Williams, ever forget him or her? 
On one occasion, while in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, [ wrote to him, and in due time 
received the following reply, in which his 
quaint peculiarities are abundantly mani- 
fest. In searching for a paper of import- 
ance to me, and in a state of mind par- 
taking more of despondency than cheer- 
fulness, I found this letter. It revived old 
associations, and did me good. It may not 
be unwelcome to others: 


‘My Dear Friend—Yesterday I received 
your very welcome letter. I[ perceive 
among all your travelling tours you have 
some journeys in a very disagreeable and 
dangerous howling wilderness, full of such 
vile poisonous sins, that it would not be 


lawful for a man to name them to any per- 


son in the world. God sees them all, and 
infinitely hates them. And yet, strange 
tu tell, can infinitely love you when you 
are in the basest act of indulging and 
nourishing them. None but God could do 
this; and make all these trials and con- 
flicts work for your sanctification, and fit 
you to preach into the very heart and soul 
of God’s poor people. There are many 
important truths io practical religion, that 
cannot be learned from books. Perhaps 
it may be best for you to expect fightings 
without, and fears within. And, after a 
life of hard struggling, with some mourn- 
ing and weeping, with many a_ heavy 
groan, and sliding back on the tribulation 
road, till you breathe out your soul with a 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” and 
just escape perdition as one of the great- 
est wonders of grace. And although this 
is one true side of the picture, yet there 
is another side, which is the very suburbs 
of Heaven, where such great sinners as 
you and [ can sit under Christ’s shadow 


‘with great delight, and without hesitation 


entrust every matter to his disposal.”’ 

Here is some theology of the olden time; 
some pregnant, practical thoughts and 
truths, just as applicable now as when 
writtea in 1831. God teaches thoroughly, 
and the lessons imparted on the tribulation 
road are not soon or often erased from the 
memory. Many such are with me, and [ 
pray God that, whether in tribulation or in 
joy, the “other side of the picture’ may 
henceforth be my blessed experience. 
Young ministers have much to learn. And 
what a blessing to themselves and the 
Charch of God, when, though it be on the 
tribulation road, they are taught to know 
themselves. Happy are they, when, with 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| docile, humble spirite, they hear God’s 
voice, and act upon the practical truths 
developed in the age, the wisdom, and 


experience of the pious dead. 
Yours, &c., 


A. H. 


WAR NEWS. 


GENERAL McCLELLAN’S ARMY. 


The following is an account of a successful 
reconnoissance made by General McClellan’s 
army. 

Heapquarters Army OF THE Potomac, 
Wednesday, August 6. 


the offensive. The reconnoissance made yester- 
day, under General Hooker, to Malvern Hill, 
White Oak Swamp Bridge, and in the direction 
of New Market and Richmond, was in every 
respect a complete success. The troops left 
camp about dark, night before last, arriving 
at Malvern Hill at four o’clock yesterday 
morning, travelling a distance of ten miles. 
Here they encountered two regiments of in- 
fantry and a battery, posted behind earthworks. 
Fire was immediately opened on them by 
Captain Benson’s battery, and a section of 
Captain Rbinson’s. The infantry was not 
engaged. The firing lasted for about three 
hours, when the rebels ingloriously fled, by 
the river road, towards Richmond, hotly pur- 
sued by our troops, who succeeded in taking 
one hundred of them prisoners. The loss on 
our side at this pvint was three killed and 
eleven wounded. Captain Benson had his 
thigh bone broken by a piece of shell. The 
doctors think the leg can be saved. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Gamble, of the 8th Illinois cavalry, 
was severely wounded in the breast, while 
driving in the enemy’s pickets. Colonel 
Averill, with five hundred cavalry, took the 
Quaker Road to White Oak Swamp bridge. 
‘There they found the 10th Virginia cavalry 
drawn up to receive them. A charge was im- 
mediately ordered, which broke the rebel 
lines, when they fled. Averill followed them 
three miles, taking twenty-eight prisoners, 
without losing a man. General Pleasanton, 
with a force of cavalry, took the New Market 
road, on which a portion of the rebels were 
retreating. He followed them to within a 
short distance of New Market, when meeting 
two brigades of rebels, he fell back, bringing 
over thirty prisoners taken on the way. New 
Market is ten miles from Richmond. This 
ended the operations for the day, when the 
troops went into camp on Malvern Hill. 
General MsClellan, who went to the scene of 
action early yesterday morning, has not re- 
turned. Three thousand of our prisoners will 
arrive to day from Richmond, in exchange for 
a similar number sent up on Monday. Every 
thing is quiet on the opposite side of the 
river. 

The Federal troops subsequently retired, as 
the reinforcements did not come up. large 
rebel furce afterwards touk possession of M 
vero Hill. 


GENERAL POPE’S ARMY. 


The most startling event of the week has 
been a battle at Culpepper, Virginia, between 
General Binks, of General Pope’s command, 
and Stonewall Jackson of the rebel army. 
This was a seriously contested conflict, in 
which the losses were heavy on both sides, 
and particularly in officers.. There is much 

ublished which is scarcely to be relied on. 
* the absence of official reports, the follow- 
ing from the Associated Press correspondent 
is the most reliable: 

Culpepper, Va., Aug. 9.—In consequence 
of the advance of the enemy, yesterday, to 
this side of the Ripidan, General Pupe sent 
forward the Second Army Corps, commanded 
by General Banks, to hold him in check. At 
daylight this morning it was discovered that 
the enemy had advanced as far as Cedar Run 
Mountain, holding its wooded sides and 
cleared slopes. Only a small portion of their 
strength, however, was visible. They also 
held a range of elevations and ravines west- 
ward of the mountain. An elevated spot, a 
mile and a half from the mountain, and a 
mile long east and west, mostly cleared 
ground, was selected by General Banks as 
the best place to receive their attack, and the 
forenoon was spent by the enemy in manceu- 
vres, in which only occasionally they showed 
themselves. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon a battery on our front, a mile and a 
half range, opened on us, and their infantry 


wing. Afterwards battery after battery was 
unmasked on the mountain, the slopes and 
every hill making a crescent of batteries of 
nearly three miles, each commanding our own 
position. For two hours our batteries were 
exposed to cross-fires and flank-fires. The 
enemy evidently outnumbered us in guns and 
weight. We replied, shot for shot, till five 
o’clock, when they opened an enfilade battery 
on our right. General Banks gave orders to 
cease firing, and charge on this battery. The 
duty was assigned to General Crawford’s 
brigade of General Williams’ division, and the 
46th Pennsylvania led the charge. Behind 
‘the battery was a thicket of shrub oak, and 
before the 46th could reach the guns, they 
were mowed down by a terrific fire from the 
thicket. The rest of the brigade was brought 
up, and subsequently the rest of General 
Williams’ and General Augur’s command; 
but the enemy’s brigades were found at every 
point. The battle-ground was in a thick-set 
wood, with a ravine on our right. Here 
nearly all the enemy’s infantry had been con- 
cealed during the shelling, securing them- 
selves from observation by expelling our 
pickets. This was probably one of the hard- 
est contested fights that has been fought in 
‘Virginia. It lasted until dark, when our 
forces retired from the field, taking new po- 
sition beyond the reach of the enemy’s guns, 
from their advantageous position on the 
heights. Our infantry is badly cut up. The 
enemy’s loss was certainly greater than ours, 
as their dense columns were frequently rid- 
dled by our artillerists. We took many pris- 
oners. Since your correspondent left the 
field, large reinforcements have reached there, 
and for an hour shots have been exchanged. 

Culpepper Court House, Va., Aug. 11.—The 
enemy this morning sent in a flag of truce, 
asking permission to bury their dead on the 
field of battle, now in our possession. This 
shows that, with all their superiority, they 
were t:o badly cut up to maintain their posi- 
tion, and that their falling back yesterday 
was from necessity, not choice. Our troops 
are engaged in bringing off our wounded from 
the battle-field, and burying our dead. 

It appears that the Federal troops held their 
position, and so thoroughly were both armies 
exhausted by the toils of battle and the exces- 
sive heat, that the conflict was not renewed. 

The following dispatch has been received 
from General Pope: 

Headquarters of the Army of Virginia, 
Cedar Mountain, Aug. 12.—Tv Major-General 
Halleck — The enemy has retreated under 
cover of the night. His rear guard is now 
crossing the Rapidan towards Orange Court 


Hvuse. Our cavalry and artillery are iu hot 
pursuit. (Signed, ) Joun Pore, 
Major-General Commanding. 
TENNESSEE. 


_ Washington, August 12.—The following dis- 
patch was received here to-day: 

“Columbia, Tenn., Aug. 12,9 A. M.—Hon. 
E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War—Major 
Kennedy, with two small companies of Ist 
Kentucky cavalry, encountered the guerillas in 
greatly superior numbers, six times yesterday 
and last night, at various points below Wil- 
liamsport, defeating the enemy in each effort, 
with considerable luss. Our loss was only one 
(Signed) J. S. Necuey, 

| Brigadier-General.” 


Nashville, August 12.—A despatch from 
General Morgan, dated Cumberland Gap, says 
DeCourcey’s brigade and the 14th Kentucky 
regiment, on the 5th and 6th inst., had seve- 
ral engagements with Stevenson’s division in 
force, the rebels outnumberinog us four to one. 
The rebels lost 225 killed and wounded, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Elevrult, of Ten- 
nessee, was taken prisoner. Our loss was 3 
killed, 15 wounded, 50 prisoners. Two com- 
panies of the 16th Ohio regiment were sur- 
rounded by two rebel regiments, but they 
succeeded in cutting their way out. We cap- 
tured a lot of forage, tobacco, and mules. 
John Morgan left Knoxville on the 2d inst., 
with 2000 cavalry, en route to Kingston. Ken- 
tucky is to be invaded. 


Louisville, August 12.—John Morgan, with 
a force of 1800 cavalry, and fuur pieces of ar- 
tillery, entered Gallatin, Tennessee, early this 
morning, and captured Colonel Buone, com- 
manding that post, with about 300 men of the 
28th Kentucky regiment, and a United States 
freight train, containiag sixty horses, and a 
lot of oats and corn. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City, Missouri, August 12th.—A 
battle took place at Independence yesterday 
morning, about three o’clock, between three 
Saatoed and fifty Federal troops under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Buell, and from five hundred 
to six hundred guerillas under the notorious 
Colonel Hughes, assisted by Quantrell and 
Hayes, resulting in the complete rout and sur- 
. render of our troops. The loss on either side 


wounded. 


The army of the Potomac has again assumed | 


drove in our pickets in the woods on the right. 


is unknown. It appears that the town was 
surprised about three o'clock in the morning. 
On the receipt of the news of the surrender of 
Independence here, the city was thrown into a 


| great state of excitement. All business houses 


and saloons were closed, the militia was called 
out, and guards promptly placed around the 
city. 

A call was made for reinforcements from 
Fort Leavenworth, which was promptly re- 
sponded to by Lieutenant-Colonel Burris, who 
arrived yesterday at four o’cluck, P. M., with 
four companies of infantry and three of cav- 
alry, and two pieces of artillery. Major 
Ramson, commanding the 6th Kansas reyi- 
ment, also arrived in due time from the south- 
east. The entire force, under command of 
Colonel Barris, left this morning at three 
o’cluck in pursuit of the enemy. Captain 
Thomas, of the State Militia, was taken out 
and murdered after the surrender. 

The following is from a rebel source. We 
hope the news is true. 

Wasuinerton, August 10, 1862. 

The following is from the Petersburg Daily 
Express of yesterday : : 

‘Richmond, August 8.—A dispatch from 
General Van Dorn to Secretary Mallory 
states that the Confederate ram Arkansas, 
Lieutenant S:ephens commanding, had been 
destroyed. She left Vicksburg on Monday, 
4th inst., to co-operate in the attack on Baton 
Rouge. After passing Bayou Sara, her ma- 
chinery became disabled, and whilst attempt- 
ing to adjust it, several of the enemy’s gun- 
boats attacked her. After a gallant resist- 
ance she was abandoned and blown up. Her 
offivers and men reached the shore in safety.” 

—The war is likely to become fiercer as it 
progresses. The call of the President for 300,- 
000 additional troops is nobly responded to, 
and the recruiting is most active and success- 
ful throughout the country. The Government 
has also ordered a draft for 300,000 troops 
additional, that the war may be prusecuted 
with new earnestness and vigour. Thousands, 
of secession proclivities, are-endeavouring to 
evade this by escaping to Canada and Europe; 
but the government has ordered the arrest of 
all these, which has produced much excite- 
ment. Many foreigners, too, who have voted 
at our elections, and enjoyed all the rights of 
American citizenship, are claiming to be sub- 
jects of foreign governments, with a similar 
purpose. The authorities are awake to all 
this, and if vigilance can secure the end, 
those false-hearted men who have been mis- 
chief-workers under the idea of impunity, 
may have an unwilling opportunity to serve 
their country. 

The guerilla system of warfare, or rather, 
we should say, of rapine and murder, is ex- 
tensively practised by the rebels in Missvuri, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. They have in- 
flicted great personal wrongs on unoffending 
persons and their property. Various skir- 
mishes have been had with them, with vary- 
ing success. It is to be hoped that summary 
justice will be meted out to these miscreants. 
The saddest event is the deliberate and cruel 
murder of the gallant General Robert McCook, 
in Tennessee, while he was in av ambulance 
sick. The following notice of the event is 
authentic: 

Nashville, August 7.—Gen. Robert McCook 
was shot by a party of guerillas near Salem, 
Alabama, yesterday, while he was riding to- 
ward Winchester, l'ennessee, sick, in an am- 
bulance. His remains reached here this eve- 
ning. Captain Brooks, who was with the 
General, was captured. Our forces burned 
the house of the rebel who led them into this 
ambuscade. The body of General MeCuok 
was forwarded to Cincinnati, Ohio. The Ninth 
Ohio regiment, of which he was formerly the 
Colonel, inflicted a severe chastisement upon 
the people residing near the scene of the mur- 
der. Several dwellings were in flames at one 
time. 

No certain news have been received of 
General McClellan’s army, nor from the fleets 
and New Orleans. The alm >st unprecedented 
heat of the weather tells unfavourably on both 
the Federal and rebel armies. The sick and 
wounded form large armies of themselves. 
How terrible the results of this wicked and 
causeless rebellion! 


Geelestastical Aecord. 


Professor Emerson, of Troy, New York, ac- 
companied by his family, sailed for Kurope in 
the Australasian on the 13th inst. Curres- 
pondents are requested to address him at 
Paris, France. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby and the First Presbyterian 
church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, has 
been dissolved. 3 

The Brainerd Presbyterian church of Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has given a call to Alfred 
H. Kellogg, a licentiate of the Central Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. 


Foreign Items. 


MuRDER OF ANOTHER AMERICAN MIs- 
SIONARY.—The Levant Herald of July 9 
says:—Hardly had we reported the capture 
of the murderers of the Rev. J. Coffing, 
before the telegraph brings news of the 
equally brutal assassination of another mem- 
ber of the same excellent brotherhood. The 
Rev. W. Meriam, an agent of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, stationed at Philli- 
popoli, who had been lately accompanied to 
Constantinople by his wife, left in the be- 
ginning of last week on his return to his 
station, and after a short halt at Adrian- 
ople, had arrived within three hours (nine 
miles) of Phillipopoli, when the little party 
was attacked by brigands, and Mr. Meriam 
brutally murdered. Till yesterday the in- 
telligence had only reached the capital in 
brief telegraphic form, and we are there- 
fore unable to do more than report that the 
widow of the unhappy gentleman finally 
succeeded in reaching her desolate home, 
and the authors of the crime are as yet at 
large. 


A Literary Tom-tit.—In the letter 
box at the gate leading to the entrance of 
William Chitty, Esq, Muntham House, 
Itchingfield, is to be seen a tom-tit sitting 
on a nest containing fourteen eggs. Letters 
and papers are put in and taken out of the 
box without tommy being in the least af- 
frighted; and young Dolly, the postman, 
states that this is the third year she 
has reared her young ones without being 
disturbed by the depositors or receivers to 
this letter box.— West Sussex (England) 
Gazette. 


CANNON NoT so Goop Now As THEY 
WERE Firtry Years AGo.—lIt is stated 
that since the coal measures of the earth 
have been opened, and coal so generally 
used in the smelting of iron ores, the can- 
non and other ordnatice so made are neither 
so good or so strong as formerly, when wood 
only was employed. This is because all 
coal contains, to a greater or less degree, 
a sulphur pyrite, generally in the form of 
the bisulphate of iron, which, as an atomic 
part of the metal, is generally destructive of 
its tenuity and strength. Besides, all can- 
non and other ordnance, of whatever or by 
whatever principle they are cast, are only 
in a crystallized form. 


Porish Mepat —Every year a medal is 
struck at Rome commemorative of some act 
of Papal power, on the occasion of the fete 
of St. Peter. This year the device is the 
priest of the apostles receiving alms from 
a@ man and woman, and the inscription on 
the reverse is:—‘ Petri inopiam Christiani 
stipe sustenant Antiqua Pietas renovatur. 
An. 1862.” 


THE Doa aT Istincton.—The 
great exhibition of sporting and other dogs 
is, says the London Times, a wonderful 
success, and has been conducted in a man- 
ner which reflects the highest credit on 
those who have had the management of it. 
Nearly one thousand dogs of all breeds, 
many of them of great value, have been 
exhibited. One great feature of the show 
was the noble pack of fuxhounds sent by 
the Duke of Beaufort. 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF LONGEVI- | 


Ty IN A Cat.—A cat, belonging to a lady 
in Trinity, died recently at the advanced 
age of twenty-two years. Until within a 
very short time of his death, the venerable 
grimalkin enjoyed excellent health, and 
could climb a tree, catch a bird, and kill a 
mouse with as much zest aud activity as a 
kitten. 


General Items. 


CHURCHES IN New JERsey.—From a 
recently published abstract of the popula- 
tion and statistics of New Jersey, we find 
that in material interests the Presbyterians 
stand first of all the religious denominations 
in the State, having 188 churches, 103,640 
sittings, and church property valued at 
$2,015,880. The Methodists follow, with 
349 churches, 153,596 sittings, and the 
value of its church property is $1,504,950. 
The Baptists stand third on the list, with 
125 churches, 62,870 sittings, and church 
property valued at $652,925. Thus it will 
be seen, the Presbyterians, with a church 
property far exceeding that of the Method- 
ists in value, and more than three times as 
large as that of the Baptists, have about 
two-thirds as many sittings as the former, 
and less than twice as many as the latter. 


Dr PatMER.—The Rev. Dr. Palmer, of 
New Orleans, is canvassing Mississippi and 
Georgia, preaching a crusade in behalf of 
slavery and treason. A letter from a Secesh 
woman says:—‘*The people flock to hear 
him by the thousands; they listen to him 
with the greatest eagerness, under the green 
trees, on the mountain tops, in the log 
cabins, and in their highest places: He 
rouses up the fearful, cheers the faint- 
hearted, and praises the brave. ‘They say 
he has done more than a regiment of sol- 
diers. He is indeed a treasure to us, and 
one we may justly be proud of.” 


THe MEeanine or THE Deciston.— 
Punch thus deduces a moral from Dr. Lush- 
ington’s recent award in the matter of 
Essays and Reviews:—“ Parsons! believe 
in a general way; and be specially careful 
of what you say.” 


Messrs. Brookes AND Hoyt.—The 
last Zrue Presbyterian says, concerning 
these gentlemen:—‘‘ Mr. Brookes was re- 
leased unconditionally, and Mr. Hoyt on 
parole to take his family and himself to 
Canada, and not enter Kentucky or any of 
the Southern States during the present war, 
without leave.” 


CaLuis.—The Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, New York, formerly of East 
Boston, says the Buston Journal, has re- 


ceived a unanimous call to become the pas- 


tor of the First Dutch Reformed Church in 
Philadelphia. We understand that Mr. 
Clark has also recently received calls from 
a prominent church in San Francisco, and 
from one in Massachusetts. — 


Laura BripamMan.—We see it stated 
that Laura Bridgman, the well-known deaf, 
dumb, and blind girl, educated by Dr. 
Howe, was baptized, a few days since, at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, and united with 
the Baptist church in that town. 


Domestic 


Burnina or A Catirornia STEAMER.—San 
Francisco, August 8.—The steamer Golden 
Gate, Captain Hudson commander, has been 
burned at sea. She sailed hence fur Panama, 
on the 21st ult., having 95 cabin passengers, 
147 in the second cabin and steerage, and a 
crew of 95, making a total of 337. She had 
on board $1,400,000 in gold, of which Kirby, 
Byrne, & Co. shipped $10,000, and Meader, 
Lolor, & Co. shipped the same amount. On 
the 27th ult., at a quarter to five P. M., when 
fifte-n miles north of Manzanilla, while the 
passengers were dining, an alarm of fire was 
given. The steamer was promptly headed for 
the shore, three and a half miles distant, the 
flames making fearful headway. At a quarter 
after five o’clock, the upper deck fell in, and 
soon after the steamer struck the beach. The 
passengers and crew who had not got iato the 
boats jumped overboard, and endeavoured to 
swim ashore. About one hundred, including 
five children, swam or were washed ashore 
alive. The ship was burned to the water’s 
edge, and soon disappeared. Those on shore 
made their way to near Manzanilla, as the 
steamer St. Louis arrived up from Panama. 
Some few others escaped to Manzanilla in the 
boats. One boat, with thirty persons on board, 
has not been heard from, and probably made 
the shore south of Manzanilla. The steamer 
St. Louis arrived here to-night, bringing 
seventy-eight of the Golden Gate’s passengers, 
all that are known certainly to be saved, and 
a portion of thecrew. Captain Hudson and a 

art of the crew remained at Manzanilla, to 
ook after the missing passengers. 


More Goip.—A new gold-field has been dis- 
covered on the Colorado river, some two hun- 
dred miles east of San Bernardino, California, 
and perhaps one hundred and thirty above 
Fort Yumas. The diggings are eight or ten 
miles east of the Colorado, in a coarse gravel, 
where no water is near. A well sunk near it 
affurds drinking water, which is retailed at 
fifty cents per gallon. Flour sells at $70 per 
100 pounds, or $140 per barrel. 


Larce Exports.—The foreign trade of New 
York was never so prosperous as at present, 
in the midst of a great war though it be, in 
evidence of which it may be stated that the 
exports of domestic produce last week have 
been four millions, one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, and the largest of any week 
in the history of the port. 


New Grapes In THE Navy.—Congress, dur- 
ing its late session, passed a law establishing 
the following grades in the Navy, nine in 
number, namely:—Rear-Admirals, Commo- 
dores, Captains, Commanders, Lieutenant 
Commanders, Lieutenants, Masters, Ensigns, 
and Midshipmen. The relative rank between 
officers of the navy and army is fixed as fol- 
lows:—Rear-Admirals rank with Major-Gen- 
erals, Commodores with Brigadier-Generals, 
Captains with Colonels, Lieutenant-Comman- 
ders with Majors, Lieutenants with Captains, 
Masters with first Lieutenants, and Ensigns 
with Second Lieutenants. Of the two new 
grades there are to be nine Rear-Admirals 
and eighteen Commodores. The first only are 
to be selected on nomination by the President, 
the second by a board of officers. 


Larce CornacE or Crnts.—There was 
coined at the United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia in the month of July, $69,520 in double 
eagles, and $52,400 in quarter eagles—being a 
total coinage of gold of $121,920. The silver 
coinage was 5000 in dollar pieces, and 13,200 
in quarter dollar pieces—a total of 18,200. 
The great feature of the month was the heavy 
manufacture of cents, of which three millions 
six hundred thousand were made, of the value 
of $36,000. The total value of the coinage 
of the month is $176,120, covering in all 
3,682,236 pieces. There was a great rush to 
the. Mint on Friday, 8th inst., to procure 
cents. The North American says:—‘‘ At an 
early hour in the morning there were not less 
than a hundred and fifty boys and men, and 
thirty-one young ladies and girls, awaiting a 
supply of pennies. The boys and men car- 
ried shot bags, cigar boxes, baskets, and all 
sorts of contrivances in which to carry off the 
much-needed coin. The girls principally car- 


ried neat baskets. When the distribution came | 


to be made, the girls were first served, to the 
intense chagrin of the men, who had been 
standing on a single fvot alternately upon 
the sidewalk for two or three hours. The 
men and boys were not attended to until 
the last girl had departed.” 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 
Our last European advices are by the steamer 


Scotia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
George Francis Train was imprisoned in Lon- 
don on the Ist inst., to prevent his embarking for 


America, where he intended to raise volunteers to | 
The Viceroy of Egypt had | 


carry on the war. 
quitted England in bis yacht for Cherbourg. 
There was a report prevalent that a marriage is 
on the tapis for the Prince of Wales. Two ladies 
are mentioned for him—one of Denmark, and the 
other of the royal family of Prussia. The King of 
the Belgians, it is said, inclines to the former. 


FRANCE. 

Three Vice-Admirals have been appointed. 
M. Rouher has been entrusted ad interim with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Orders have been 
issued by the Government for the energetic main- 
tenance of a strict watch upon the Roman coast. 
A decree has been issued suppressing the journal 
L Orleanais. The motives for its suppression are 
stated in the official declaration to be the persist- 
ence of the Orleanais in announcing that certain 
trades in the Loiret were in a deplorable condition, 
and that the workmen were unemployed, notwith- 


arrived at Naples. 


standing that the manufacturers prove the con- 
trary. The improvement in the weather, and the 
confidence now felt that the approaching harvest 
will be equai to that of a fair average last year, are 
beginning to restore animation to the manufactur- 
ing districts. New wheat has made its appearance 
iu the Paris corn market. The Lyons sik market, 
which, in May and June, was favourably atlected 
by the gradual success of the Federal armies at 
that period, had fallen three to tive per cent. since 
the end of last month. 
SPAIN. 

The Madrid official Gazette publishes a decree 
authorizing the sale of property belonging to the 
religious orders that have been suppressed in the 


‘Island of Cuba. It was announced. that General 


Concha was to leave Madrid on the 2d inst., for 
Paris. It was stated that his mission was to en- 
deavour to establish an understanding between 
France and Spain on the Mexican question. 


ITALY. | 

Colonel Acerbi, formerly Intendant of the south- 
ern army, has been arrested at Turin. At the 
latest dates, Garibaldi was still at Palermo. It is 
asserted that the number of volunteers at Corbone 
continues to increase. Garibaldi was daily ex- 
pected at Messina, A rumour was current that an 
American vessel, laden with arms, had arrived at 
Palermo. The official journal of Naples says the 
French have abandoned their positions on the 
Roman Frontiers, and have concentrated at Terra- 
cina, Velletri, and Frosinone. A detachment of 
Pontifical troops, stationed at Alatri, have retired 
to Ferrendrio. The French troops posted at 
Frosinone have fallen back on Rome. 

About a hundred young men, who had been 
prevented from disembarking on the coast of Sicily, 
and from continuing their way to Palermo, have 
The government has des- 
patched reinforcements to Sicily, and energetic 


measures have been taken to arrest the departure 


of any expeditions. The Syndic of Marsala has 
published an account of Garibaldi’s visit to that 
city on the 19th ult., on which occasion Garibaldi 
made a speech against the Emperor of the French, 
exceeding in violence all his previous speeches. 
It is asserted that the government has sent orders, 
by telegraph, for the removal of the Syndic from 
otfice. The Prefect of Palermo has tendered his 
resignation, which has been accepted. General 
Grignote is spoken of as his successor. 

Intelligence from Palermo states that a slight 
assemblage headed by a Bourbon priest, had at- 
tempted to make a demonstration in favour of Sig- 
nor Pallavicini, the Prefect of Palermo, who had 
been dismissed. The movement found no support 
among the population, and the crowd dispersed 
spontaneously upon the approach of the National 
Guard. General Cugia has been appointed Pre- 
fect of Palermo. M. Ratazzi has written to reas- 
sure the French government as to the Garibaldian 
movements. He anticipates none, and even if 
they be attempted, M. Ratazzi maintains he is 
quite able to put them down. 

At a dinner given in honour of the Marquis di 
Pallavicini, at Palermo, Garibaldi proposed a toast, 
which concluded with the words,“ Rome or death; 
but at Rome with Victor Emmanual at our head.” 


‘ The Italian government at Turin has made a con- 


tract with an English firm, for running postal 
steamers between Italy and Egypt. The Minister 
of Public Works has sent a communication to the 
Chamber of Deputies, stating that he had received 
an offer to establisa an anonymous company, with 
a capital of 100,000,000 lire, for the construction of 
the Neapolitan railways. 


SWITZERLAND. 
In closing the session of the Federal Assem- 


} bly, the Presidents of the two Councils protested 


against any attack on the integrity of the Swiss 
territory. 
GREECE. 

Reports were current at Athens that the revolu- 
tionary party will shortly attempt to effect a land- 
ing on the Greek coast. The government has 
ordered several war steamers to cruise in Greek 
waters. 

RUSSIA. 

The ex-King of Naples has sent back to the 
Czar the order of St. Andrew, which the Em- 
peror Alexander had conferred on him. © 


AUSTRIA. 

An explosion of a powder magazine took place 
at Vienna on the night of the 29th ult. The 
Chamber of Deputies has voted nearly all the 
chapters of the budget of 1862. Tue total of the 
expenditure in the budget amounts to 382,627,335 


. florins, exclusive of the subventions, guarantees 


of interest, and losses on exchange, amounting 
altogether, according to the government estimate, 
to 14,750,000 dorins. 


POLAND. 

The rumours of the discovery of a conspiracy at 
Warsaw appear, by the following letter, dated the 
2lst ult. to have some foundation:—« The com- 
plete apathy which has prevailed here since the 
attack on the Grand Duke Constantine, has now 
given place to much excitement, caused by the 
discovery of a wide-spread conspiracy. The gov- 
ernment are on the traces of the plot, and in 
consequence great numbers of persons have been 
arrested each night for some time. It is particu- 
larly remarkable that the ramifications of the plot 
have extended to the recently established prepara- 
tory school for the University, many of the scholars 
of which have been apprehended. A reconciliation 
between the authorities and the people is not ex- 
pected immediately under present circumstances. 
Military law continues in all its rigour, but it is 
declared that the Grand Duke was much inclined 
to abolish it, and only altered his mind in conse- 
quence of the representations of the Marquis 
Wielolski and Count Zamoyski.” 

A journal called the Mouvement, that is printed 
and circulated clandestinely in Warsaw, contains 
an article on the recent demonstrations of Scandi- 
navian nationality in Sweden, hailing them as ad- 
ditional proofs of an increasing hostility to Russia. 


| It says that the Poles regard the anniversary of the 


battle of Pultowa as the memorial of a defeat, not 
for Sweden only, but for Poland also. The official 
Warsaw Dzienich, of July 31st, contains an Impe- 
rial decree, ordering an administrative reorganiza- 
tion thronghout Poland, on decentralizing principles. 
The object of this reorganization is to effect economy, 
by the diminution of offices, and the extension of 
the sphere of action of subordinate officials. 


SERVIA. 

In consequence of dispatches received by Vefik 
Effendi, an armistice for tbe purpose of negotia- 
tions is about to be concluded between the Porte 
and the Montenegrin Princes. 


PRUSSIA. 

At Berlin, on the Ist inst, in the Upper House, 
the various commercial treaties before the Cham- 
ber, including the treaty lately concluded with 
France, were adopted almost unanimously. Duke 
Bernnard, of Saxe Weimar, second son of Carl 
August, died on the morning of the 3lst ult, at 
the baths of Liebenstein, in Thuringia, in the 
seventieth year of his age. The Chamber of 
Deputies,on the 29th ult. voted the reduction by 
10,00 thalers, of the funds allotted by the Govern- 
ment to the semi-official press for the current year, 
reserving for itself the right of cancelling this item 
entirely in the budget of 1863. . 


TURKEY. 

Letters received at Marseilles, from Constantino- 
ple, dated the 23d ult, states that Sir H. Bulwer 
has announced that England has induced Austria 
to sit at the conferences on Servia with the Italian 
ainbassador. The first sitting was occupied with 
the affairs of Belgrade. The Sultan's government 
positively refuses to agree to the demolition of the 


Turkish fortresses. 


The superior officers and the pachas of the garri- 
son of Constantinople are to receive eight months’ 
arrears of pay. They will be paid in securities, 
losing 30 per cent. Three battalions are about to 
be sent to the Servian frontier. Omer Pacha has 
requested to be allowed to take upa position on the 
Servian frontier, leaving the Montenegrins to be 
dealt with by Dervisch Pacha, The Turkish army 
in Montenegro are to receive medals. 


COCHIN CHINA. 

Accounts have reached Paris of the King of 
Siam having crossed the French territory in pur- 
suit of some rebellious Cochin Chinese. The 
French commandant interposed, and, on, his in- 
junction, the Siamese force quitted the district. 
The revolt, it is added, was suppressed. 7 


Parried. 


On Tuesday, the 5th inst., by the Rev. Samuel 
Fulton, Captain D. Watsox Rowe to Miss ANNIE 
E. Fuetcuer, all of Greencastle, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, on the 7th 
inst., by the Rev. James Harper, D.D, Joan 
Srewart, Esq., of Chambersburg, to Miss JEANNIE 
H. Larmour, of Alexandria, Virginia. 


Ovituary. 


[42 Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.]} 


Died, at Millville, New Jersey, July 30th, WIL- 
LIAM, son of NATHANIEL and MARY B. 
STRATTON, aged five months. 

Died, at his residence in Mercer, Pennsylvania, 
August Ist., Mr. JOHN BOWMAN, aged seventy- 
four years. Fifty-six years a member, and twenty- 
six a ruling elder, in the Presbyterian Church. 


Died, in New Windsor, Maryland, on the llth 
of June, Miss MARGARET DODS, in the eighty- 
fourth year of her age. Miss was a very 
kind, benevolent-hearted Christian, and one of 
the principal supporters of our Church. To her 
many other excellent social qualities, she added 
the higher one of sincere piety. The loss of such 
a inember will be deeply felt by us. But for her 
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it was better to depart and be with Christ, then 
to remain with us. For some time before her 
decease, the infirmities of age had warned us that 
her work on earth was done, the time of her 
departure near, and that she only waited the call 
of her Master to take her home.— Communicated. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner ot 
Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will 
be open for public worship every Suntan Morn- 
ing, at half past ten o'clock, duiing the summer. 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA.—This Church will be clesed for sev- 
eral weeks. Due notice will be given of the re- 
sumption of the usual services. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Geo Junkin, D.D., will preach in the 
Sixth Pres terian Church, Spruce street, between 
Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
(Sabbath) morning, 17.h inst., at half-past ten 


o’clock. 
SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA.—This Church will be closed 
until the second Sabbath (the 14th) of September, 
for the purpose of undergoing necessary repairs. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH— Corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets, 
Philadelphia.—The service upon the Lord’s day in 
this Church will, until further notice, be held at 
half-past ten o'clock, A. M., the second service 
being omitted. : 


THE SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Spruce street above Third, Philadelphia.— Rev. 
N. W. Conxuine, Pastor—Will be open every 
Sabbath during the summer. Preaching in the 
Morning at half-past ten o'clock, and in the 
Evening at eight o’clock. | 


GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Tulpehocken and Green 
Streets.— Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Morning, the 17th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, 
and in the Evening ata quarter to eight o'cleck, 
by the Rev. Robert Taylor, pastor elect. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The Synod of Buffalo 
will meet in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Phelps, Ontario county, New York, on Thursday, 
the 2ist inst., at half past seven o’clock, P. M. 

A. G. Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD Of SOUTHERN IOWA.—The Synod 
of Southern Iowa will meet in Albia, Monroe 
county, Iowa, on Thursday, the 25th of Septem- 
ber, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

8. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


NOTICE.—The Committee, appointed by the 
last General Assembly, to examine the affairs of 
the Board of Publication, will convene at the 
Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday, the 16th of September, at ten o’clock, 
A. M. “All persons, from any part of the 
Church, shall bave full opportunity, either in 
person or by writing, to present to the Committee | 
any objections or doubts they may entertain in 
regard to the plans and operations of the Board.” 

By order of the General Assembly. 

Caaaves C. Beatty, Chairman. 

Erlitors of Presbyterian papers please give 
this notice an early insertion. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Second ulzers of New York 


will hold an adjourned meeting on Tuesday next, 
the 19th inst., in the Lecture-Room of the Scotch 
Church, in Fourteenth street, New York city, at 
ten o’clock, A. M. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna will 
hold its next stated meeting in Orwell, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Tuesday, the 26th inst., at half- past 
seven o’clock, P. M. By order of Presbytery. 

Foster, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fuirfield will meet in 
Washington, Iowa, on Tuesday, the 2d of Septem- 
ber, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

8. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson stands ad- 
ss to meet at Bloomingburg, New York, on 
uesday, September 9th, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Danie N. Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet in 
Dubuque on Tuesday, the 9th of September, at 


seven o'clock, P. M. 
Joun M. Boagas, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in Churchville on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9th, at three o’clock, P. M.; and at the 
Church of Harmony on the following day, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. R. C. Gacsraita, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Jowa will hold its next 
stated fall meeting in the Westminster Church, 
Keokuk, on Tuesday, the 9th of September, at ~ 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

Georce D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Vincennes will meet at 
Sullivan, Indiana, on Thursday, the 11th of Se 
tember, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional Recor 


to be examined. 
A. T. Henpricks, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Maumee will hold its 
next stated meeting at Hicksville, on Tuesday, the 
19th inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. By order of 
Presbytery. D. 8. Axperson, Stated Clerk. 


LUNT’S CORRECTED MAP. 

Now ready, a New and Corrected Edition of 
Blunt’s Map of the Seat of War in Virginia, show- 
ing all the Points of Interest around Washington 
and Richmond, in the Shenandoah Valley, &c. 
Price reduced to Fifty Cents. . 

This is the most reliable Map published. 
For sale by ; 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 16—2t - 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY — Miss Bonney and Miss Ditcars, 
Principals.—_The Twenty-fifth Semi-Annual Ses- 
sion will open on Wednesday, September 10. 
Particulars from Circulars, No. 1615 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 16—4t 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
hia, are A a to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
teterian inisters, embracing those in the City, 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. aug 16—tf 


ISS MARY E. THROPP WILL RE-OPEN 
her Boarding and Day-School for Young 
Ladies, No. 1841 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, © 
September 8. aug 15—7t® 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, competent 
to teach the English branches, desires a 
situation in a Boarding or Day School, where she 
can give instruction a few hours a day, as com- 
o_o for Boarding. Good references can be 
urnished, if required. Address “M.,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 666 Chestnut street, 
aug 16—3t | Philadel phia. 


EV. M. L. HOFFORD'S BOARDING- 
SCHOOL, for the thorough and careful 
instruction of Twenty Boys in all the branches of 
an English, Classical, and Commercial Education, 
opens its Autumn Session September 15. 

For Circulars, with the highest references, 
address the Principal, Beverly, New Jersey, or 
call at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. aug 16—4t 


EST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, MALE 
AND FEMALE—Jersey Shore, Penn- 
sylvania.—Parents will find at this School a 
Curistian Home and a 7 h Course of In- 
struction for their Sons and Daughters. Pupils 
received at any Age, preparatory to entering the 
regular High-School Classes. Eleventh Annual 
Session commences September 8. 
For Circulars, address 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 16—1t 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tais AcADEMY WILL BE OreNeD on 
SepremBer 4, 1862. | 


It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Collegiate powers. In its ca 
cious Buildings, which were erected and _fur- 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
a quartering and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. 

A Corps of i, Anon and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational De ent, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the followin courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to James H. Orne, te 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-8 fed 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to 

Cotoyen THEODORE 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 
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‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Rowm . By Theodore Winthrop, 
author of “Cecil Dreeme,” &c. Boston, 1862, 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 369. 

“©'[hother of the posthumous works of Mr. Win- 
throp, who displayed stich early talent as an 
author, and such military zeal,s0on to be cut off 
on the field of battle. The literary remains of 
this gentleman display descriptive power and 
jasight into character, which made promise for 
the future. The present story of the laet century 
is ridt ah agreeable one, although presenting some 
scenes of great graphic power. 

Unciz Jazez; or, The History of a Man whose 
Boyhood was Spent in the School of Adversity. 
Boston, 1862, Henry Hoyt. 18mo, pp. 279, 

Ross Daguine; or, The Path.of Truth. By the 
author of the «Lost Key,” &c. Boston, 1862, 
Henry Hoyt. 18mo, pp. 139. 

. The useful lessons inculcated by these stories 

should commend them to young readers. - They 

ure well written. 


Tas Tasrenaciz. A Collection of Hymn Tunes, 
Chants, Anthems. &c., for the Use of Choirs, 
Singing-Schools, &c., together with a complete 

.!Treatise on the Principles of Musical Notation. 

By B. F. Baker and W. O. Perkins. Boston, 

: 1862, Ticknor & Fields. Music form, pp. 400. 
This publication embraces a choice collection 

of old and original music, presented under com- 

pétent editorial supervision. The instruction on 
musical notation seem to be all that could be 


desired. 

* PAMPHLET FORM. 

After a brief absence from our post, we find on 
our return the following in pampblet form: 

The Trail Hunter. A Tale of the Far West. 
By. Gustave Aimard, author of the «Prairie 
Fiewer, &c. In paper cover, octavo, pp. 175, and 
published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 


phia. Full of startling incident. 


4 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for July. 
Republished by Leonard Scott & Co., of New 
York. 


»The Presbyterian Quarterly Review for July, 
the jast number issued by its late editor, B. J. 
Wallace, D.D. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine for August. 
Rich in its materials. . 

The Book of Days. A miscellany of Popular 
Antiquities. Published by J. B. Lippincott of 
Philadelphia. Parts V. and VI. have appeared, 
and are full of interesting matter. 


‘ The Evangelical Repository and United Presby- 


terian Review for July. 
Arthur’s Home Magazine for August. 

The Continental Magazine for August. A peri- 
odical of much variety and pleasant reading. 

«The Family Christian Almanac for 1863. 
Published by the American Tract Society. 

_ Littell’s Living Age, Nos. 948, 949, 950, the 
Foreign Missionary, Missionary Herald, National 
Preacher, Reformed Presbyterian, and Sailor's 
Magazine, for August. 


THE FATAL TREASURE. 


. It is related that once the city of Pleurs 
stood in a quiet valley of the Alps, beneath 
the shadow of the snow-crowned summits, a 

leasant and prosperous town. Above it 

ng the avalanche, threatening destruc- 
tion. One night, a wakeful man heard the 
ominous sound breaking on the still air 
which heralds the descending mass of ice. 
Starting from his repose, he awoke his 
daughter, and with her hastened toward 
the city gate. There she recollected that 
her casket of jewelry had been left in the 
house, and turned back to secure the 
treasure. In another moment, the over- 
whelming deluge of the avalanche fell with 
the nvise of thunder between father and 
daughter, burying the city beneath it. 
When the morning dawned, the spires of 
the churches alone rose above the cold, 
white grave of the just before busy town. 
The maid perished with her idol, while he 
who sought to save her escaped. 

We are reminded often, in a revival of 
religion, of this story. Not only does the 
charmed victim of worldly pleasure, with 
whom the eternal Father is striving, grasp 
a toy, and seal the doom of the soul, but 
the unseen line of destiny runs between the 
abandoned sinner and the weeping friend 
who, like the angels when Lot was led 
from Sodom, had almost rescued, under 
God, the reluctant trifler with mercy. 

«“ How far may we go on in sin? 
_ How long will God forbear? 
Where does hope end,and where begin 
The confines of despair? 


«An answer from the skies is sent: 
‘Ye that from God depart, 
While it is called to-day repent, 
And harden not your heart.’” 


— Tract Journal. 


— 


me ATHEISM AND POETRY. 
In the January wumber of -the West- 


minster Review there is an interesting 
article on the religious heresies of the 
working classes of England. In speaking 
of the atheism of a certain class of un- 
believers, it is said that they carry their 
adherence to atheism so far, that tlieir 
organs strike out the word “God” in all 
poetry they quote. Thus the National Re- 
former, having occasion to quote, to serve 
its purpose, Bryant’s celebrated stanza, 
beginning — 

«“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers.” 


alters the second line in this way: 


«Surely eternal years are hers.” 


In the minds of these bigots of atheism, 
‘‘Truth may be eternal, but God cannot be 
permitted to have even a momentary poetical 
existence.” - 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS REPRODUCED. 


M. Silvy, of Paris, has recently repro- 
duced photographically one of the curious 
old manuscripts of early literature. He 
states that not only is the copy more legi- 
ble than the original, but certain passages 
which could not be deciphered on the old 
parchment have been actually revived; and 
this is particularly visible on the last page, 
where a note, written in German under the 
signature, has become both visible and legi- 
ble, while there is not a trace of it left on 
the original. This curious circumstance -is 
explained as follows:—‘‘ During the photo- 
graphic process, the brilliant and polished 

arts of the parchment reflect light much 

tter than those where the ink has been 
deposited. However colourless it may ap- 
pear, the ink has not lost its antiphotogenic 
qualities opposed to the photogenic ones of 
the parchment; and thanks to this opposi- 
tion, black characters may be obtained on 
the sensitive surface, in return for much 
paler ones on the original.” 


THE EVIL EYE. 


Ferdinand II. believed so absolutely in 
the existence of this power, that he declined 
to receive all those—even if they belonged 
to the aristocracy—who had the reputation 
of possessing the ‘‘evil eye.” A few years 
after his accession to the throne, the King 

ve a ball at Caserta. All the nobility of 
the city were invited, with the exception 
of a Prince, who could claim an invitation 
by right. The master of the ceremonies 
—— drawn his Majesty’s attention to 
what he thought was an accidental over- 
sight, the King answered, “O, I won’t 
have him; he isa jettatore.”” The noble- 
man, however, had the boldness to press 
the case, and the Prince was invited. On 
making his appearance in the ball-room, 
the guests got out of his way as quickly as 
they could—a circumstance which induced 
Ferdinand II. to show him the greater 
kindness. Taking him by the arm, he 
drew his attention to the large chandelier. 
Scarcely had the Prince utterred a word of 
admiration at its beauty, when the chande- 
lier fell from its fastenings, seriously in- 
juring some of the bystanders. From that 
moment, the poor Prince was not only 
excluded from cvurt, but was shunned even 
by his intimate friends.—Jtaly under Vic- 
aoe Emmanuel. By Count Charles Arri- 

avene. 


A MIDSUMMER MORNING IN A 
COUNTRY TOWN. 


Tis early dawn; the twittering swallow sings 
Upon the chimney to bis brooding hen; 

The twilight brightens, and the sun-god’s wings 
Are flashing red the eastern bills again. 


The town is sleeping; its ten thousand lives 
Are silent as the night this summer morn; 
Hushed is the battle, where like foeman strives, 
For wealth or bread, the hopeful or forlorn. 


The sick-room lamps are fading one by one, 
Where fever kept its vigil all the night; 

O joy! to know the anguished hours are gone, | 
That rest returns with the returning light. 


Forth from the pent-up room, where breath of air 
Stirs not, we pass into the silent street, 

While the sun’s coursers ride on cloudland fair, 
Roll up the fog, and drive it at their feet. 


The town is sleeping; up the long High-Street 
No footfall sounds, and the fresh morning breeze 
Is smokeless; myriad odours sweet 
Come from the meadows, float from out the trees. 


And hush! the lark is circling o’er the town, 
His gay notes swell in gusts of melody; 

A dancing chain, from ‘mid-air all adown, 
Linking our sense to music of the sky. 


Where plum and apple mix the grange within, 
Come chirping voices, and the goldfinch’s song; 

The thrush and black-bird join the joyful din. 
And echo all the silent streets along. 


QO! truly nature hath a pleasant voice, 
If we but strive to catch her hidden sense; 
Thongh dumb to men, who pall on simple joys, 
Who will not listen to her sweet defence. 


‘The clock strikes five—tolls out the loud curfew, 


And jackdaws caw response around the spire; 
The sunbeams sparkle on the morning dew, 
And the east glows a sea of silver fire. 


Into the house again imperious calls 
Our daily task ; within the narrow room, 

To dream of meadows, murmuring water. falls, 
And hum of insects where the lime trees bloom. 


Our six days’ task will end to-night—the dawn 
Will be the Sabbath’s—with what grateful joy 
We'll join the choir in heralding its dawn, 
Safe from the hum of trade and its annoy. 
—Chambers' Miscellany. 


OVERTAKING A THUNDER STORM. 


Mr. Willis, writing to the Home Journal, 
from the West, says: 

“To overtake a thunder shower, whirl 
through it, and outrun it, was the first of 
the day’s exciting novelties. We saw it 
ahead of us on the prairie, as you see a 
single black cloud in the sky, with sunshine 
all around it. It was moving in the same 
direction as ourselves, probably at about 
twenty miles an hour, and we soon began 
to overtake it with our better harnessed 
thunder and lightning. The conductor 
pointed the dark masses out to me some 
ten or fifteen minutes before we entered the 
outskirt of the shower, and we were in a 
pelting rain, with lightning and peals of 
thunder, for perbaps ten minutes, emerging 
in fair weather on the other side, and leay- 
ing the storm to lag after us like the “slow 
coach” that it was! Lut, certainly, it was 
very queer thus to give thunder and light- 
ning the go-by. 

“But it is to the wild avimals of the 
prairie that the swiftness of the rail-train 
is inexplicable. Ages upon ages have 
established certain relative rates of speed 
between man and the subject races of crea- 
tion—the mountain hunter being the fastest 
pursuer for which the elk aud reindeer, the 
bear and prairie wolf, the fox and the wild 
cat, the skunk, otter, and martin, are at all 
prepared. The small line of the rail track, 
nearly hidden in grass, is not recognized by 
these wanderers over the vast plains of the 
West; and, while thinking themselves safe 
in their own horizon-edged wilderness, they 
suddenly see the coming of the new monster. 
It is a daily experience of the trains on 
this road across Illinois, to overtake some 
one or more of. them, and it is curious—so 
the different conductors and brakesmen all 
tell me—how none of them seem to have 
the sagacity to escape by running off at 
right angles. Almost invariably they flee 
before the pursuer, and are run down at 
last, to fall fainting with terror and exhaus- 
tion in the neighbourhood of the track.”’ 


EUROPEAN SHEPHERDS. 


In Spain, where the celebrated Merino 
flocks are bred, there are ten millions of 
sheep to be led twice in the year, to a great 
distance in search of pasture, or toa warmer 
climate. Forty or fifty shepherds guide 
these sheep in their wanderings, and travel 
with them many miles. Those shepherds 
have a very hard life, but they would not 
leave them, could they get better pay and 
less work elsewhere. As many as thirty 
thousand dogs accompany the flocks in their 
wanderings, and put up with hard fare like 
their masters. The Spanish shepherds live 
chiefly on bread seasoned with oil or grease, 
and though they sometimes procure mutton 
from their old or diseased sheep, it is not 
their favourite food. Their dress isa jacket 
and breeches of black sheepskin, a red, 
silken sash tied around the waist, long, 
leather gaiters, a slouched hat, a staff with 
an iron point, and a mantau, or brown 
blanket slung over the left shoulder. When 
they have reached their journey’s end, they 
build themselves rude huts, liviug generally 
a single life. Large flocks are managed by 
several shepherds, and that everything may 
be done with regularity, one of the most 
experienced is setover the rest. The times 
of their wanderings are in May and Sep- 
tember, and the whole journey is the same 
which has been taken for ages. The sheep 
know the way as well as their masters; and 
a free passage is granted to them through 
pastures, villages, &c., where the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to leave an opening for 
them at least ninety paces wide. The shep- 
herds, on their part, have to leave them as 
quickly as possible, that they may reach 
certain resting-places, where they find an 
open space and good pasture. 

In some parts of France, the shepherds 
live a similar life. More than a hundred 
thousand sheep graze on the plains of Arles 
in winter; but as the spring approaches, 
they show the greatest eagerness to get off 
towards the meuntains bordering on Italy; 
and if not watched, they will escape and 
be lost. The shepherds set out for these 
mountains in May, driving their sheep in 
troops of from ten to forty thousand. To 
every thousand sheep three shepherds are 
allowed, each of which has his dog, and in 
the middle of the flock a troop of asses 
carrying baggage. A chief shepherd is 
chosen, by the general consent of his com- 
panions, to direct the march, to deal out 
the daily share of provisions, and to listen 
to the complaint of farmers, when damage 
is done upon the road. 

The shepherds’ dogs are assistants in 
a remarkable way in keeping these large 
flocks in order. The goats are especially 
trained to the purpose, and have bells 
around their necks. They are kept in per- 
fect discipline by the shepherds, and show 
great intelligence in the performance of 
their task. ‘They halt or proceed at the 
word of command, and at the close of each 
day’s march, they come to the centre of the 
flock, and wait there until morning, when, 
having received their proper orders, they 
return to their station at the head of the 
flock with the greatest regularity. On 
coming to a stream they halt until the word 
of command is given, when they plunge 
into the water, and are followed by the 
rest of the flock. When the flocks reach 
the mountains, each shepherd has his pro- 
per boundary marked out, and the proprie- 
tors of the land are paid about twenty pence 
per sheep for their feed during the summer. 
The shepherds sleep with their flocks in 
the open air, and live almost entirely on 
bread and goat’s milk. 

In the south-west of France, on those 
wide plains called Les Bandes, the shep- 
herd leads a very singular life. The coun- 
try consists of very large tracts of deep 


sand, or of marshy ground with scanty present share of honours; for it would be 


herbage and prickly shrubs. 


That they the death-blow to charlatunism, which de- 


may cross these sands without difficulty, pends for its success almost entirely on 
the shepherds fasten stilts, or wooden poles | drugs, or at least a nomenclature that sug- 
five feet long, to their legs, putting them ' gests them. 


on and off as regularly as any other part of 


their dress. When their flocks are graz- | 


‘‘There is no offence, then, or danger, in 
expressing the opinion that, after all that 


ing, they do not take off these stilts, but ; has been said, the community is still over- 


remain elevated upon them that they may | dosed. The best proof of it is, that no. 


the better watch their sheep. The top of 
the long staff which they use in walking is 
made broad and round, so that they can sit 
upon it. Thus seated, they knit stockings 
all day, and, clad in their rough sheepskin 
coats and caps, they have a most singular 
appearance, looking like so many little 
watch-towers scattered over the country. 
The rate at which they can travel on these 
tall stilts is said to be equal to that of a 
trotting horse. 

Some of the sheep owners in Australia 
possess fifteen or twenty thousand sheep, 
und these are led out to graze before sun- 
rise, and folded or brought back to the 
sheep-yard at night. The wild dogs of that 
country are great enemies to the sheep, and 
will sometimes fall upon them in open day. 
The shepherd is, therefore, on the watch. 
He has also to watch against a more crafty 
foe in the escaped convict, whose retreat in 
the interior of the country is said to be 
usually well stored with mutton, stolen from 
the different folds. - 


THE KANGAROO AND ITS PUPS. 


How many times, on my hunting excur- 
sions, have I painfully witnessed the poor 
doe—when hard pressed by the hounds— 
hastily pull from her pouch the almost hair- 
less, and utterly helpless little Joey, (as its 
offspring is called,) and cast it, whilst at 
full speed, into a tuft of high grass, or 
clump of thick fern plants, as the last 
resource whereby to save herself from the 
ruthless fangs of her hungry pursuers. 
And hundreds of times have I seen our 
magnanimous dogs spring over the Joeys, 
as if such puny prey were unworthy of their 
notice, and continue io hot pursuit of the 
poor panting mother, who, if so fortunate as 
to outstrip the hounds, in one hour’s time 
would instinctively return to the spot where 
she had left her young one, and, on recover- 
ing her dear Joey, would hurriedly replace 
it in its sanctuary, and retire far away, amidst 
the hills and. valleys, for many successive 
weeks. But Master Joey is frequently 
captured by the huntsman, reared up by 
hand, and invested with a bright scarlet 
collar, to distinguish him from his uncivil- 
ized brethren. I brough#up one, which 
formed a great source of mirth and ad- 
miration to us all. To witness gentle un- 
sophisticated Joey turn out of his warm crib 
at daylight, and join the hounds and half a 
dozen huutsmen, displaying his great agility 
and delight by clea:ing dogs, buckets, and 
iron pots at a single bound, added consider- 
ably to the fun and good-humoured witti- 
cisms which always enliven an early hunting 
party, even in the green forests of the anti- 
podes. In the heat of the chase, gentle 
Joey—arrived at the age of two years— 
could keep pace with the swiftest of our 
pack; invariably took his place, leaping in 
the midst of them, and was always in at the 
death.— Thirty-three Years in Tusmania 
and Victoria. 


— 


VENICE. 


A city of marble, did I say? Nay, rather 
a golden city, paved with emerald. Tor 
truly every pinnacle and turret gleamed 
or glowed, overlaid with -gold, or bossed 
with jasper. Beneath, the unsullied sea 
drew in deep breathing, to and fro, its 
eddies of green wave. Deep-hearted, ma 
jestic, terrible as the sea, the men of Venice 
moved in sway of power and war; pure as 
her pillars of alabaster stood her mothers 
and maidens; from foot to brow, all noble 
walked her knights; the low bronzed gleam- 
ing of sea-rusted armour shot angrily under 
their blood-red mantle folds. Jearless, 


| faithful, patient, impenetrable, implacable 


—every word a fate—sat her Senate. In 
hope and honour, lulled by flowing of wave 
round their isles of sacred sand, each with 


| his name wrttten, and the cross graved at 


his side, lay her dead. A wonderful piece 
of world. Rather, itself a world. It lay 
along the face of the waters, no larger, as 
the captains saw it from their masts at 
evening, than a bar of sunset that could 
not pass away; but for its power, it must 
have seemed to them as if they were sailing 
in the expanse of heaven, and this a great 
planet, whose orient edge widened through 
ether. A world, from which all ignoble 
care and petty thoughts were banished, with 
all the common and poor elements of life. 
No foulness nor tumult in those tremulous 
streets, that filled or fell beneath the moon; 
but rippled music of majestic change, or 
thrilling silence. No weak walls could rise 
above them; no low-roofed cottages, nor 
straw-built shed. Only the strength as of 
a rock, and the finished setting of stones 
most precious, and around them, as far as 
the eye could reach, still the soft moving of 
stainless waters, proudly pure. As not the 
flowers, so neither the thorn nor the thistle 
could grow in the glancing fields. Kthereal 
strength of Alps, dreaming, vanishing in 
high procession beyond the Torcellean shore; 
blue islands of Paduan hill, poised in the 
golden west. Above, the free winds and 
fiery clouds ranging at their will; brightness 
out of the north, and balm from the south, 


and the stars of the evening and morning 


clear in the limitless light of arched heaven 
and circling sea. 

Such was Giorgione’s school—such Titi- 
an’s home.—Luskin. 


OV ER-DOSING. 


Dr. Holmes has little faith in homceopathy, 
but quite as little in the curative power of 
drugs, or the expediency of the large doses 
which many allopathic physicians give their 
patients. In his lecture on “Currents and 
Counter-currents,” he utterred the follow- 
ing wholesome truths, which startled some 
of the faculty: 

‘“‘Invalidism is the normal state of many 
organisms. It can be changed to disease, 
but never to absolute health, by medicinal 
appliances. There are many ladies, ancient 
and recent, who are perpetually taking 
remedies for irremediable pains and aches. 
They ought to have head-aches, and back- 
aches, and stomach-aches; they are not 
well if they do not have them. To exprect 
them to live without frequent twinger is 
like expecting a doctor’s old chaise to’ go 
without creaking; if it did, we might be 
sure the springs were broken. There is no 
doubt that the constant demand for medici- 
nal remedies from patients of this class, 
leads to their over use, often in the case of 
cathartics, sometimes in that of opiates. 

“T will venture to say this, that if every 
specific were to fail utterly; if the cinchona 
trees all died out, and the arsenic mines 
were exhausted, the sulphur burned up; 
if every drug from the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral kingdom were to disappear 
from the market; a body of enlightened 
men, organized as a distinct profession, 
would be required just as much as now, 
and respected and trusted as now, whose 
province should be to guard against the 
causes of disease; to eliminate them, if 
possible, when still present; to order all 
the conditions of the patient, so as to 
favour the efforts of the system to right 
itself, and to give those predictions of the 
course of disease, which only experience 
can warrant, and which, in so many cases, 


‘relieve the exaggerated fears of sufferers 


and their friends, or warn them in season of 
impending danger. Great as the loss would 
be, if certain active remedies could no longer 
be obtained, it would leave the medical 
profession the most essential part of its 
duties, and all, and more than all, its 


families take so little medicine as those of 


doctors, except those of apothecaries, and 


| that old practitioners are more sparing of 


active medicines than younger ones.” 


NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 


A little girl was looking at the picture of 
a number of ships, when she exclaimed, 
‘‘See what a flock of ships!” We corrected 
her by saying that a flock of ships is called 
a fleet, and a fleet of sheep is called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of 
the foreigner who is mastering the iotrica- 
cies of our language in respect to nouns of 
multitude, that a flock of girls is called a 
bevy, and a bevy of wolves is called a pack, 
and a pack of thieves is called a gang, and 
a gang of angels is called a host, and a host 
of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of 
buffaloes is called a herd, aud a herd of child- 
ren is called a troop, and a troop of partridges 
is called a covey, and a covey of beauties 
is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is 
called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called 


a drove, and a drove of blackguards is called | 


a mob, and a mob of whales is called a 
school, and a school of worshippers is called 
a conyregation, and a congregation of engi- 
neers is called a corps, and a corps of rob- 
bers is called a band, and a band of locusts 
is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is 
called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle folk 
is called the e/ité, and the elite of the city’s 
thieves and rascals are called the roughs, 
and a miscellaneous crowd of city folks is 
called the community, or the public, ac- 
cording as they are spoken of by the reli- 
gious community, or the secular public.— 
Pitman’s Phonographic Magazine. 


Possible Origin of the Stars and Stripes. 


At the public breakfast of Americans in 
London, on the last anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, Bishop McIlvaine, who 
presided, introduced the Rev. J. Simkinson. 
the rector of the parish in Northampton- 
shire, where the ancestors of Washington 
lived. In the course of his speech which 
gontained many interesting historical allu- 
sions to the family, which he traced out, he 
stated that the last English ancestor of 
Washington who died on English soil lies 
buried in his church, and said, ‘‘ When I 
look down, as I do in passing through the 
church, on the stars and stripes of the arms 
of Washington, nothing will ever persuade 
me or my parishioners that we do not pos- 
sess the proof that your glorious and world- 
renowned country took the suggestion for 
its flag from those arms. When I see the 
three stars on the top of that shield, which 
is striped gules and argent, or, in plain Eng- 
lish, red and white; when I see the five- 
pointed stars, not six-pointed, which is pe- 
culiar, nothing will ever persuade me that 
we do not possess the original of the great 
and glorious American banner.” [n closing 
his speech, he said, ‘‘Iuilow the course of 
Washington. You caunot have a nobler 
man to follow. May I say, in allusion to 
his arms, that I trust you will always bear 
in mind his three stars—the star of truth, 
the star of patriotism, and the star of trust 
in God.” 


— 


ON GUARD. 


At midnight, on my lonely beat, 

When shadows wrap the wood and lea, 
A vision seems my view to greet, 

Of one at home who prays for me. 


No roses bloom upon her cheek— 
. Her form is not a lover’s dream — 
But on her face, so kind and meek, 
A host of holier beauties gleam. 


For softly shines her silver hair; 
A patient smile is on her face; 

And the mild, lustrous light of prayer, 
Around her sheds a saint-like grace. 


She pleads for one who’s far away— 
The soldier in his holy fight— 

And trusts that Heaven in mercy may 
Protect her boy, and blees the Right. 


And although leagues lie far between, 
This sweet communion of her heart 
Steals o’er our souls with breath serene, | 

And we no longer are apart. 


So, guarding thus my lonely beat, 
By shadowy wood and haunted lea, 

That vision seems my view to greet, 
Of her at home who prays for me. 


Music in the Battle on the Potomac. 


Speaking of the spirit of the men, re- 
minds me of an incident, both grand and 
beautiful, which took place in Butterfield’s 
Brigade. For months there has been a 
standing order against the playing of bands 
in camp, and in not one instance of the 
numerous late battles have our splendid 
bands been allowed to inspire the heart of 
the brave soldier by the strains of patriotic 


music. A great mistake, all will say. Dur- |. 
ing the fight, an order came for Morell’s~ 


division to repair to the hill near where the 
battle was going on, and act as a support 
for the reserve artillery. The men obeyed 
the order to fall in promptly, though the 
weather was scorching hot, and they had 
been four days without rest or sleep. 

A happy thought struck Captain Thomas 
J. Hoyt, of General Butterfield’s staff, who 
saw that the men looked weary and ex: 
hausted. He immediately gathered all the 
regimental bands, placed them at the head 
of the brigade, and ordered them to play. 
They started the ‘Star Spangled Banner,” 
and the first note had hardly been struck, 
when the men caught the spirit, and cheer 
after cheer arose from regiment after regi- 
ment, and was borne away upon the bosom 
of the placid river. The band continued 
to play, and other regiments and other bri- 
gades caught the spirit, and the air resound- 
ed with tumultuous applause at the happy 
hit, uatil all the columns on the vast plains 
were vieing with each other to do homage 
to the inspiring strains of the band. After 
several tunes, Major Welch, of the Sixteenth 
Michigan, in a brief speech, proposed three 
cheers for the hero of the command, Gen- 
eral Daniel Butterfield, which were given 
in magnificent style. To add to the enthu- 
siasm, General McClellan happened to ride 
through the field just then, and was received 
with an outburst that fairly astonished him. 

The scene was continued, the brigade 
moved off with the band playing, and had 
there been a fight in the next field, the men 
would have gone into action on the double- 
quick to the tune of Yankee Doodle, if 
every one had known that death would be 
his fate —N. Y. World. 


INSECT MUSIC. 


All that we read is not gospel. Buffon, 
Goldsmith, and others, tell us that flying 
insects, like mosquitos, locusts, and so on, 
make the humming noise they do by beat- 
ing the air with their wings. It’s all a 
mistake. They sing just like ourselves, 
only their vocal organs are deposited not 
in their throats, but along the sides of their 
bodies. They use (so the microscope assures 
us) a wind pipe, the outlet of which is fur- 
nished with a vibrating valve like that 
employed on the accordeon; but then a 
man has only one of these arrangements, 
while most insects have at least a dozen, 
and through each of the dozen, as they fly, 
the air is made to rush with prodigious 
effect, and some degree of melody. 


Farm any Garden. 


Domestic GuANO.—It is an old story, 
we know, but one which will bear repeating, 
that farmers should take all possible pains 
to make the best use of their home manures, 
before buying any foreign fertilizers. Take 
the single item of hen dung. It is one of 
the most powerful fertilizers in the world, 
for the reason, chiefly, that it contains the 
liquid and solid excrements together. Pro- 
fessor Norton says:—* It is found to be par- 
ticularly rich in nitrogen, and also in phos- 
phates. The manure of pigeons, hens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, is very valuable, 
and should be carefully collected. The 
amount to be obtained from these sources 
may be thought so insignificant as to be un- 


worthy of notice; but it must be remembered 


that three or four hundred pounds of such 
manure, that has not been exposed to rain 
or sun, 7s worth at least fourteen to eighteen 
loads of ordinary manure.’ Of course, 
this dung should not be applied to plants in 
its crude, concentrated form—it would kill 
seeds or roots at once. The true way is to 
place the roosts where the droppings can be 
gathered up. Then sprinkle the fluor be- 
neath with charcoal dust or gypsum. Where 
these are not convenient to be had, prepare 
a heap of dried muck, well pulverized, and 
spread it under the perches twice a week. 
Shovel and sweep up the whole mixture 
once a fortnight, and put the same in bar- 
rels. Pursue this plan until near planting 
time. Then empty your barrels on the 
baro floor, and mix the heap with more 
plaster, ashes, or muck, so that the hen 
dung will finally be about half of the mix- 
ture. Dampen the compost a little with 
water, cover the heap with old mats, and 
let it lie until wanted in the field. Apply 
it to corn at the rate of a gill to a hill; but 
be careful to cover it with a little earth 
before dropping the seed. Use it also at 
at the same rate for potatoes, mixing it a 
little with the soil at planting. It may also 
be drilled in with wheat, using it, however, 


in almost as moderate quantities as guano. 


If barn-yard manure is also used broadcast, 
ten bushels of this fertilizer will be abun- 
dant for an acre. It would richly pay any 
farmer or gardener to buy hen-droppings at 
half a dollar a bushel. Certainly, it is un- 
wise to give them away, as some do, to the 
tanners. So with other home-made fertil- 
izers. Some sort of absorbent should be 
kept constantly on hand, and nigh at hand, 
convenient for use at all seasons of the year. 
Dried peat or muck, coal ashes, sawdust, chip- 
manure, tan-bark—all will answer a good pur- 
pose. Throw a little, once a week, into the 
privy-vault. It will keep down all unpleasant 
odours, save the waste of urine, and make 
the bulk of material double in quantity and 
value. When the time comes for the annual 
cleaning out, Patrick will not make up a 
wry face, at all at all. Mix the contents 
with as much more of common soil, and, in 
the course of a few months, we shall have a 
large pile of excellent, safe, and not offensive 
umanure. Few persons are aware how much 
can be accomplished in-a single year, by 
saving and using the slops of kitchen and 
chamber. We know of more than one man 
who, on hiring a village house and garden, 
with the soil nearly worn out, has made it 
quite productive, chiefly by this simple 
means. One of these pursued the following 
course:—Not being able to buy much ma- 
nure, he placed a tight barrel near the 
kitchen door, where it could receive daily 


-offeriugs from up stairs and down stairs, 


and weekly gifts from the wash tub. Every 
night, in summer, on returning from his 
shop, Mr. K took pail and watering- 
pot, and scattered the rich slops between 
his rows of cabbages, beets, potatves, beans, 
&c. The rains fell often enough to dilute 


his liquids. In the fall, it appeared that his 


worn out ground yielded better than that of 
his fore-handed neighbours. Our advice 
would be to dig a pit somewhere in the rear 
of the dwelling, wall it up with slabs, plank, 
or brick, and conduct all the slops of the 
house into it through a drain. Into this 
reservoir cast, from week to week, all man- 
ner of absorbents. When the pit is filled, 
it will be worth a good deal of money. But 
let each man take his own way of econo- 
miziog. Only, let some plan be pursued of 
saving all the refuse perishabie material 
about a place, and converting it into ma- 
nure. This is the way to fertilize land, and 
to feed its oceupants.— Amer. Agricul. 


SALT FOR CABBAGES.—A correspondent 
last month speaks of the benefits arising 
from the use of a dressing of salt for turnips. 
Last year I tested the value of salt on cab- 
bages. I watered them some two or three 
times a week with salt water, which con- 
tained about fifteen grains of salt to the 
pint. The cabbages grew beautifully, and 


| headed up very finely; while those which 


had no salt given them, produced loose, 
open heads, which were unfit for any other 
purpose than boiling. Rain water was given 
them at the same time, and in the same 
quantities as the salt water. ‘I do not know 
how strong a solution of salt the cabbage 
would bear without injury, but I am fully 
satisfied that a solution no stronger than [ 
used is decidedly beneficial. We are fa- 
miliar with the fact that it is decidedly fatal 
to cold-blooded animals. This desirable 
property makes it doubly valuable to cab- 
bages, which suffer greatly from the ravages 
of insects.—Furmer and Gardener. 


CuRING GREEN Corn FOR WINTER USE. 
—A writer in the Country Gentleman says: 
In your paper is an article headed, ‘‘ Reader, 
will you Write for us?” In that article 
you enumerate fourteen headings for articles 
on the corn crop. Allow me to add one 
more, and give you the Navajoe mode of 
carrying it out, as discovered during the 
late war. I refer to the ‘“‘ method of curing 
green corn for winter use.”’ These Indians 
cure it as fullows, and I have seen no better 
mode:—When the green corn is fit for use, 
a pit is dug, from two to three feet in di- 
ameter at top, and gradually enlarging, is at 
bottom, say five feet down, from six tu eight 
feet in diameter. A large fire is then built 
near by, on which stones are heated, and 
when red hot, the stones and live coals are 
shovelled into the bottom of the pit, and 
sprinkled over with fine loose dirt. The 
corn is then thrown in, with the husks on, 
just as it is pulled from the stalk, until the 
pit is nearly full. Then comes a thin layer 
of loose dirt, then hot stones, (enough to 
close the pit,) and the whole covered with 
earth, to retain the heat. When the whole 
cools off, (which takes several days,) the 
pit is opened, and the corn is found to be 
most delightfully cooked. When cool, the 
husks are stripped off, and the corn dried in 
the sun. When thoroughly dried, the corn 
is shelled off easily, and is then packed away 
in bags for use. This, although the mode 
adopted by savages, cures green corn better 
than any method I have seen practised by 
civilized man. If you deem it worthy of 
insertion in the Country Gentleman, you 
can insert it; if not, I presume no harm is 
done by MOUNTAINEER. 


UNDERDRAINING ECONOMICALLY. —A 
writer in the Genesee Furmer says:—The 
first requisite to successfully underdrain a 
field or piece of ground, is to select a good 
outlet for the water, and ever after to see 
that this outlet is kept open, and clear from 
all obstructions. Then mark your ditches 
so as to run along side of the hill as much 
as possible, and not up and down the ground, 
giving them simply fall enough to carry off 
the water. To open the ditches, [ take an 
old iron plough, and break off all the mould- 
board [ can without injuring the share; 
then with one good horse, (or two, one be- 
fore the other,) I plough the ditch two and 
a half feet deep, and just wide enough to 
permit a shovel to work well in the bottom 
of the ditch. This saves nearly one-half 
the labour in opening the ditch. The earth 
is then thrown out with a shovel on each 
side. Then draw your stone, and throw 
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too large, break them before you put them 
in the drains. I throw them in without 
any regard to how they may lie, and if they 
are not too large, nor thin, flat stones, there 
is no danger but that the water will find its 
way through. Break them over the top, 
and level them; then put some straw over 
them, to keep the earth from working down 
among the stones, until it gets settled ; then 
run your plough along, with your furrow 
horse in the ditch, and in one hour you can 
cover a great many drains. Be sure the 
stones are so far from the surface that your 
plough will never touch them, as io that 
case the soil would wash down, and close 
the drains. If there is any danger of 
water runuing over the top of the drains, 
and washing off the soil, plough a few fur- 
Tows on it, and’ leave open furrows a few 
feet from the drain, on each side, to carry 
off the surface water. I have seen drains 
rendered useless, by having the soil washed 
off the stones, when the wash would soon 


close them up. 
Children's Column, 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S CAPS. 


A TRUE STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 

In a beautiful home in dear New England 
dwells the beloved grandmother of whom I 
write. More than three-score years have 
passed over her head, and still her steps are 
followed by the blessings of those whose lives 
are made happier by her acts of charity and 
kindness. A model of thrift and tidiness, it 
is woe indeed to the insane fly that ventures 
to intrude upon her premises, and she takes, 
even now, a worthy pride in the whiteness of 
her household linen. 

It was on a beautiful afternoon of June, 
many years ago, that my grandmother said to 
me, ‘My child, take these bits of lace, and 
run out under the trees where the grass is 
clean and nice, and spread them out carefully, 
that they may be bleached by the heavy dew.” 

How like yesterday it seems to me—the 
soft air as it came in through the open win- 
dow, the sweet voices of the birds that sang 
in the tall trees, and the beauty of the varied 
landscape, as it lay bathed in the warm sunset 
glow, on the threshold of summer. 

‘‘Don’t drop any of the pieces,” said my 
grandmother, for I was a heedless child. I 
promised care, and tuok the lace. I remem- 
ber each bit—the round pieces for the crowns, 
the straight pieces for the top of the caps, and 
the yards of soft delicate border, which shaded 
the dear face every body loved so well. 

Selecting a little out-of-the-way place, where 
no cat or dog would wantonly step upon it, I 
stretched each piece carefully on the soft grass, 
and went to my play. 

Several days had passed, when my grand- 
mother said to me one morning, ‘“ Now you 
may go out and bring in my caps; by this 
time they must be quite white.” 

I hastened to do her bidding, but on reach- 
ing the spot where I had laid them, what was 


them left! I ran back to the house and told 
the fact, which to all the family seemed quite 
unaccountable. We had none but honest 
neighbours, and knew of no mischievous cat 
or dog about, which was known to have a taste 
for such delicate finery. On the whole, it was 
@ mystery: and, as the time passed, when any 
thing was lost about the house, and could not 
be accounted fur, a common expression with 
the family would be, “It has gone with mo- 
ther’s caps.” 

One afternoon, late in the autumn, I stood 
by the window with my brother, watching the 
trees as they swayed to and fro in the chilly 
wind. The sweet birds had all sung their 
good-by songs, and taken themselves to a 
warmer climate, for the winter was fast com- 
ing. We children were talking of the nice 
fun we would have when the beautiful snow 
came again, and we could coast and skate. 
Suddenly my brother exclaimed, ‘What do I 
see up in that tree, so white, like a feather?” 
Following his eye, I saw what appeared like a 
white ribbon, or strip of cloth, as it fluttered 
in the wind, seeming to grow larger as we 
watched it. 

At last we called the aunts and grandmother 
to look, but no one could decide what it could 
be. ‘* Well,” said Ned, ‘I'll climb the tree, 
and then we shall know.” So out he ran, and 
slowly but surely he drew himself up the tall 
slender trunk, and reaching the branches, he 
carefully dislodged a white bunch to which 
the streamer seemed to be attached, and pla- 
cing it inside his jacket, he began his descent. 


the ground, and in another moment he was 
surrounded by an eager group, all wondering 
what he had found—grandmother, with spec- 
tacles and knitting-work, as interested as any 
one. 

One look explained a long mystery; and 
with united voices we exclaimed, ‘’Tis grand- 
mother’s caps at last!”—and sure enough, 
there, in the shape of the nicest of all robins’ 
} nests, was the lace so long missing. The 
crown pieces were just the things for the bot- 
tom, and the top pieces were laid around the 
sides, while the bit of white which had attract- 
ed our notice was but an end of the border, 
which, with great care and dexterity, was 
woven in for a kind of finishing touch to the 
whole. Slender twigs and bits of straw were 
glued together with the lace, making a really 
elegant and fanciful home fur some ambitious 
robin, who had spent the summer in happy 
possession, with no idea that his property 
would be seized and appropriated so soon after 
his departure. 

With great care the lace border was detach- 
ed from the nest, and though unfitted for use, 
it was distributed for relics, a piece to each, 
and it was the sight of the bit in my mother’s 
possession which brought back the incident to 
my mind. 


DREAMING SUSY. 

Some little friends, when they read the 
words— ‘Dreaming Susy’—will be sure to 
imagine, all in a minute, a pretty little girl— 
blue eyes, dimples and roses mixed in just the 
right proportion—who has been playing all 
day, and, very tired, has at last fallen asleep 
out in the hay-field, or under the apple-tree. 

But no; you are not quite right, Tommy 
and Kitty, for the little girl that lam going 
to tell you about, used to dream with her eyes 
wide open. <All day long, from sunrise to 
sunset, little Susy dreamed and dreamed, till 
you hardly knew whether to say she was. ever 
awake or not. 

Perhaps you will understand me better, if I 
give an account of one of the days of Susy’s 
life. 

In the morning would come a loud call— 
“Susy! Susy! it is time to get up!” and 
Susy, rubbing her eyes, would answer, “ Yes, 
mother,” and sit up in bed. Then she would 
think—‘ What a trouble to put on my stock- 
ings and shoes, and comb my hair! How nice 
it would be’—and here Susy would begin to 
dream—‘ if I had a little black girl to come 
in and wait on me! She would wash me with 
sweet perfumed soap, and curl my hair in 
long ringlets, and dress me in a blue silk 
dress, and put a little thin handkerchief, all 
embroidery, in my hand; and then, if I felt 
lazy, I would say, ‘You may bring my break- 
fast up stairs, Jette—a little broiled chicken 
and some toast; and—let me see—yes, some 
preserves and cake, and’ ”— 
~ Susy!” her mother’s voice would break in, 
‘‘breakfast is all ready;” and Susy, with a 
great start, would find she had been dreaming 
half an hour, and the end of all would be, she 
would either lose her breakfast altogether, or 
come down very ill-naturedly, with her hair 
hastily twisted in a little knot, and make a 
meal of cold cakes and potatoes, in such very 
different plight from what she had imagined 
in that pleasant dream, that tears of vexation 
were continually coming in her eyes. 

Bat more serious consequences than these 
resulted from Susy’s habit of dreaming. She 
was very fund of taking long walks, and, as 


she lived only a mile from the sea-shore, she 


them along side your drains, and if any are ! would often, on a Saturday, ramble there with 


my surprise to find them gone—not a trace of 


It was but the work of a moment to slide to. 


her work, and, sitting on the rocks, dream 
away hours at a time. : 

Now it happened one day that Susy had an 
examination composition to write, and, taking 
her pencil and paper with her, she went down 
to the rocks, so,'as she said, ‘that no one 
should interrupt her.” She played awhile 
with the sand and shells, and then settling 
herself comfortably, she spread her paper upon 
her lap, and began to—dream. 

“How nice it would be,” began Susy in her 
usual fashion, “if some big hand would take 
bold of my pencil, and without my having to 


| think at all, would just guide it along over 
| the paper, writing the funniest and nicest 
| things in the world; then how neatly I would 


copy it off, and have it all off my mind! And 
when examination came, I should read it very 
slowly and distinctly; and when I had finish- 
ed, Deacon Mason would pat me on the head 
and say, ‘I didn’t know that Miss Susan had 
so much talent.’” 
Thus ran on Susy’s nimble thoughts, and 
she entirely forgot how late it was growing, 
till suddenly the sea, which had been slowly 
creeping nearer and nearer, sent a little dash 
of spray up in her face. She started, and 
looked quickly around. O! how careless she 
had been! She had been dreaming, dream- 
ing, till the cold, cruel sea had come crawling 
all around the little rock where she was sit- 
ting, and there seemed no way of escape. 
Poor Susy, she was wide awake now;‘and she 


remembered that at high tide her rock was 


perfectly covered. What should she do? She 
called wildly, and looked out over the rough 
gray water, and back on the dreary gray shore. 
There was no one in sight, and dropping down 
again, poor Susy dreamed no more of silk 
dresses and rose-wreaths, but sobbed till she 
could cry no more. But the sea came creep- 
ing up, surely, surely; and suddenly she felt 
its cold touch through the toes of her stout 
leather boots, and with a little sharp cry, drew 
them up, with her knees close under her chin. 
O! how dreadful to wake up from such a lovely 
dream to such a terrible reality! The water 
crept nearer. She could not draw her feet up 
any further, and it rose over her little round 
ankles. Susy covered her face with her hands, 
and thought of home. 

‘‘Father! mother! Joe!” screamed Susy 
frantically, covering her eyes as she felt her- 
self swaying dizzily forward. 

“I declare, if there isn’t our Susy,” cried 
Joe’s astonished voice, and his boat swept 
rapidly round the corner of a rock. 

‘My little daughter,” cried father, and Susy 
knew no more till she found herself wrapped 
in @ great coat, held safe in her father’s arms. 

“Well, what were you about this time?” 
cried Joe, with pretended roughness, as he 
wound up his fishing-line. ‘I suppose you 
were dreaming you were a mermaid, and were 
going to sail off in an oyster shell.” 

You would have thought this adventure 
would cure Susy of dreaming, and that she 
would set diligently to work, knowing that 
the best kind of fairies to separate bird fea- 
thers, or do sums, and write compositions, are 
Patience and Industry, and they are always 
ready to come, if any little girl or boy really 
wants them. 

But Susy had indulged in this sad habit so 
long, that the very next Sunday, as she sat in 
church, thinking of her narrow escape, she 
said to herself: 

‘“‘God was very good to me, and I ought to 
be a Christian. How nice it would be, if I 
were just like an angel, and couldn’t do wrong! 
Then, wherever I went, every one would love 
me, and would say, ‘ What a sweet expression 
Miss Susan has!’ and at last, when I died, I 
should go straight to heaven.” 

So she never heard what the minister said— 
“‘T love them that love me.” ‘ Myson,” “my 
daughter, give me thine heart.” She only 
dreamed that some time she should be very 
good, and as on the way home she spoke very 
sharply to Joe, for daring to interrupt her 
thoughts, I am quite sure that none of the 
angels would have made such a mistake as to 
think she was one of God’s children. 

Little children, are any of you dreaming 
like little Susy ?— Congregationalist. 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 

THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
Mariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 

WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 
ness. 8 pages. 

AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 

CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 

THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 

and German. Each 5 cents. 

JUST AS IAM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIE In @ 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER'S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 

And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 

in the Army and Navy. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 


AGLESWOOD MILITARY AND NAVAL 

ACADEMY—FPerth Amboy, New Jersey.— 

The Fall Term of this Institution will commence 
on the first day of September next. 

For Circulars, containing terms, &c., apply 
to the AMERICAN SCHOOL IN STITUTE, 
No. 25 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; or to 

M. N. WISEWELL, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


july 26—4t 
RIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, 
September 3d. Applications for admission may 
be made, and Circulars obtained, by addressing 


the Principal, Mrs. M. C. SHEPPARD, 
aug 9—4t Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY STATE NORWAL SCHOOL 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1862-3. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The Normal Department will continue, as here- 
tofore, under the charge of Professor PHELPS, 
and will be devoted to the training of Teachers. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

For the Model Department, the Trustees have 
secured the services of Professor JOHN 8. HART, 
late Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 

The studies in the Model Department are suited 
to the ordinary wants of the community. The 
course of instruction is thoroughly graded, includ- 
ing a Primary, an Intermediate, and a High 
School Department. It takes pupils from the 
point where they are beginning to learn to read 
and spell, and carries them through a regular 
course, until they are ready for business, or fitted 
for College. 

THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


In two of the rooms the pupils constitute a 
Military Department, under the special direction 
of a Professor of Tactics. The Pupils in this 
Department, besides being uniformed and under 
a military organization in all the duties of the 
class-room, receive regular instruction in Mili- 
tary Tactics, and a Drill two or three times every 
week. Those of them who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, have also the advantage of attending the 
lectures and recitations of the several Professors. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

The School Year includes 44 weeks of instruc- 
tion, divided into two Terms of 22 weeks each. 
The first Term begins on Monday, August 25th. 

CHARGES. 

To Day Scholars, the rates for Tuition, Sta- 
tionery, and the use of Text-Books in the Eng- 
lish branches, are, according to the grade, $11, 
$13, $16, $21, and $31 a Session, payable invari- 
ably in advance. 


BOARDERS. 

Two of the Professors, Dr. Wess and Professor 
Pierce, are prepared to receive boys into their 
families a3 boarders. The charge to ordinary 
Pupils is $275 a year (of 44 weeks). To Pupils 
taking the higher branches, the charge 1s $300 a 
year. This charge is in full for Board, Tuition, 
Stationery, and the use of Text-Books in the Eng- 
lish branches, and is payable half yearly in 


advance. 
Circulars containing full information may be 


obtained by addressing the Principal, Professor 
Joun S. Hart, Trenton, New Jersey. _ 

The Trustees feel great confidence in recom- 
mending this School to public patronage. The 
Principal is a gentleman of national reputation, 
with special and tried skill in the precise line of 
duties here assigned to him. The Professors and 
Assistants in the several Departments are per- 
sons who have been regularly trained to the 
business of teaching as a profession, aad who 
have already been approved therein by a large 
and successful experience. The Trustees con- 


fidently believe that the School, under its present 
complete and efficient organization, offers advan- 
tages such as are seldom to be found, and at a cost 
far below the usu:l rates. 
By order of the Board. 
aug 9-—4t 


R. 8. FIELD, President. 


August 16, 1862. 


Menace OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

NOW READY.—The Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States for 1862. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Reports of the various Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, Statistical Reports of Presby- 
teries, and an Alphabetical List of Ministers and 
Licentiates, with their Post Office Address, Price 
50 cents. When sent by mail, 56 cents, - 


For sale 
ILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
aug 9—2t 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI. 
NARY.—The Fall Session will commence 
September 2d. Boarding Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
per session of five months, $12 or $15. . 
ing, $50. For Catalogues, &c , address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
aug 9—2m 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
Delaware. — Number limited to Thirty. 
Accommodations superior. Charges moderate. 
Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Next Session 
commences the first Monday in September. 
For Catalogues, address 
Kev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 
aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
enees, will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given precisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 
The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 
Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 


JIRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dregs and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer- 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 

mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

I Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


MAJOR ROSBOROUGH, 


Real Estate and Collecting Agent. 
RESIDENCE, NO. 1136 LOMBARD ST. 
OFFICE, NO.313 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES. 
THOMAS SMITH, Esq., President Bank North America. 
JOSEPU. JONES, Esq , President Commercial Bank. 
CHARLES MACALESTER, Esq. 
Rev. ll. A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 


The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 
rican Tract Society each maiutained for many 
years Depositories of their respective Publications 
in St. Louis; these are now united under the care 
of the Subscriber, and he has added thereto a 
select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 
— sent on application. | 

chool Books and Stationery. 

Address J. W. McINTYRE, 

No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
june 28—2m 


WANTED.—A Young Man, quali- 
- fied to teach the Elementary Branches, who 
wishes to pursue his own studies, as a preparation 
for College, or for a higher position as Teacher, 
will hear of a favourable situation by answering 
this card. His services will be required three or 
four hours each day. 
Address “VACANCY,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
aug 9—tf Philadelphia. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartze & Son—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
ngravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunit 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


MERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU— 
No. 561 Broadway, New York.—Schools 
and Families furnished with competent Teachers, 
Parents with School Circulars, ( gratuitously,) 
and competent Teachers with positions. Teachers 
of Music and Ornamentals wanted. % 
References.—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Professors Boyd, 
Calkins, and Phelps, and Harper Brothers. 
aug 2—4teow SMITH, WILSON & CO. 


may 17—cow7t® 


| WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


O CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
hares experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free e addressin 

- STANLY D’ORSAY, © 

No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 

made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above .Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 


way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS). 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 4 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in ad vance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 


= 


to be made in advance. - 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
_ who may act as agent. : 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 3 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
IU The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-patd, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO,, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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